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The realistic jobs provide practice in filing under conditions com- 
parable with those the student will encounter in a business office. 
Provision is made for practice in the most important phases of card 
filing and the most common systems of correspondence filing. 


BUSINESS 
FILING 


2nd Edition 


FILING OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


and Edition 


The textbook and practice set are or- 
ganized so that they may be used for a 
20-period course, a 30-period course, or a 
40-period course. Rules for alphabetic 
indexing and cross referencing are covered 
before the student begins work on the filing 
jobs. Appropriate coverage is given to the four 
basic filing systems — alphabetic, numeric, 
subject, and geographic. Supplies are provided 
in the practice set for filing two hundred 5” x 3” 
cards and eighty pieces of correspondence. 


By Bassett and 
Agnew 


Give your students some job insurance by ordering 
these filing materials for use in your classes before 
the end of this school year. 
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Here are some of the reasons why the twenty-first edition of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is easier to 
learn and easier to teach: 





Added emphasis on posting in the first bookkeeping cycle 


A logical sequence of chapters that makes controlling accounts more 
easily understood 


@ More emphasis on step-by-step procedures that are keyed to the illustra- 
tions by number and color 

@ Improved readability through shorter words, shorter sentences, and 
shorter paragraphs 

@ Self-checking procedures for the problems in the first ten chapters 

@ Drills For Understanding for a mastery of the principle of debit and 
credit 

@ A practical five-column journal to give realism in the first bookkeeping 
cycle 

Ss 

& 


@ The easier adjustment of merchandise inventory 
through profit and loss summary 

Three-colored illustrations of standard ruled book- 
keeping forms 

Three cornprehensive projects covering bookkeep- 
ing principles and procedures 

Supplementary problems for extra credit to be 
used in place of the regular problems at the end 
ot each chapter 

Workbooks, practice sets, achievement awards, 


standardized tests, teachers’ key, and teachers’ 
manual 
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Concept Approach to Knowledge of Business 


Knowledge denotes acquaintance with, or clear perception of, facts; but 
existing in an isolated state, its value is limited. The capacity to judge soundly 
and deal broadly with business facts, especially in their practical application 
to life and conduct, is the essence of true business wisdom. Perspective, wise 
exercise of the privilege of choice, and appreciation are concomitant values. 
It is on this basis that business teachers should seek to develop the concept 
approach to learning about business. 


While facts must be presented and the extent of the learning of them 
determined, the influence of the instruction should extend far beyond this first 
and basic level. The signiticance of providing more thorough instruction in 
business classrooms and of ultimately achieving the objectives of the concept 
approach in teaching is discernible in the following specific steps required in 
learning about business: 


1. Acquiring of facts relative to things done or existing which are pertinent 
to business activities. 


2. Sorting and sifting of factual information to gain clear perception and 
knowledge of the significant business facts or truths. 


3. Engaging in problem-solving activities wherein specific knowledge is 
rendered intelligible as relationships are established and understanding 
is developed through reasoned judgments regarding business problems. 


4, Engaging in reflective thinking whereby particular understandings in the 
area of business are developed into broad concepts as the result of the 
generalization process. 


" 


Utilization of concepts in connection with study of significant personal 
and family business problems so that attitudes are formed and reflected 
in immediate action. 


There is much evidence today that business teachers accept the desirability 
of developing concepts in the various business subjects. The movement toward 
concept teaching is now sufficieatly mature for recognition that, when the 
teacher and learner have definite concept goals toward which to work, the learner 
is not limited in what he can learn. Furthermore, the learner takes an active 
part in classroom activities, he willingly utilizes supplementary materials, 


— he considers his learning to be functional in terms of its immediate use- 
ulness. 


bull A. ote 


Gerald A. Porter, president of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association; University of 


Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


April, 1961 
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Cincinnati Uses Community Resources 
to Supplement Instructional Program 


by JOHN C. ROMAN 

SUPERVISOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


This article is a good example of cooperation between the 
business departments of the Cincinnati schools and business. 


There is a growing realization on the part 
of many persons who constitute our business 
community of their growing social respon- 
sibility in their immediate community as 
well as in their country. The voluntary 
participation by groups such as the National 
Secretaries Association in community ac- 
tivities, of which education is certainly a 
major part, is one way this realization of 
responsibility manifests itself. 

The partnership between education and 
business shows us how we can move most 
effectively toward the advancement of that 
common underlying purpose of achieving 
competence in our business education pupils. 
It is vital to extend and supplement the 
effectiveness of the outstanding teacher by 
using resource persons from business to meet 
periodically with teacher and pupil groups. 

The Cincinnati Chapter of the National 
Secetaries Association meets regularly, each 
month during the school year, with the 
secretarial practice pupils and teachers in 
after-school sessions to discuss matters per- 
taining to job competency. The meetings 
this year were concerned with visits to a 
modern business office, proper use of office 
communications, proper dress in the business 
office, attitudes and personality traits for 
success in an office, dictation techniques, and 
proper interview techniques of job appli- 
cants. 

Based on a sense of personal responsibility 
and self-reliance, the National Secretaries 
Association has demonstrated the effective- 
ness of voluntary cooperation between edu- 
cation and business in which their common, 
basic purpose is advanced. At the same time, 
they meet one of the grave demands of the 
modern age and furnish competent business 
graduates to the business employers in their 
community. 

The following is a presentation given be- 
fore the Cincinnati business teachers and 
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secretarial students by Helen Hanson of the 
Cincinnati chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association: 

If we were to ask almost any group of 
people we meet to define a “secretary,” 
or to give us their mental picture of a secre- 
tary, I imagine that 95 per cent of them 
would tell us that a secretary is an individual 
who takes dictation— plus some miscel- 
laneous other duties — and they would draw 
mental pictures of an executive sitting 
behind a big walnut desk, saying, “Take a 
letter, Miss Smith.” 

In this article, we are going to discuss, for 
a few minutes, the man behind the walnut 
desk and what he expects of the secretary 
who takes his dictation; of the things she 
should know before she begins her job; what 
she should be prepared to do on the job; and 
many other questions future secretaries 
frequently ask. 

I am presently working as a secretary in a 
public accounting firm. Other secretaries 
working in other offices or other types of 
businesses may not agree entirely with me 
on all the things I have to say, but, over all, 
I hope my conclusions will not be too far 
afield. 

I also want to mention that we will, for the 
most part, be discussing shorthandas a means 
of taking dictation, although I hope to devote 
some time to talking a little about machine 
dictation. 

First of all, let’s decide what the require- 
ments are for beginning stenographers and 
secretaries. What skills of typing and short- 
hand must girls be able to perform in order 
to get a job as a secretary who must take 
dictation? I would say she should be able to 
type 50 words a minute and take dictation 
for a sustained period of time at a rate of 
100 words a minute. If this sounds at all 
rugged, I’ll agree that a girl can probably 
get a job with lower requirements, where 
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you may only have to type, say, 40 words a 
minute or take shorthand at 80 words a 
minute. But I’m willing to lay odds that the 
girl who starts out with a good basic training 
in typing and shorthand — above average — 
is the girl who will eventually be the success- 
ful secretary. There are not many sub- 
stitutes for this type of training. In addition, 
I would add another requirement beyond the 
ability to transcribe those notes into an 
accurate, neat, pretty-as-a-picture letter in a 
minimum time. Actually, in the business 
world I question that many bosses know how 
fast their secretaries type or how rapidly 
they take dictation; I doubt that they know 
how fast a secretary should be able to type or 
take dictation — the business world is in- 
terested in the end result. A boss may de- 
scribe his secretary as “‘a whiz of a girl who 
can type a perfect letter in a minimum of 
time.”’ The letter must be correct so far as 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation are 
concerned; it must be neat, centered on the 
page; and it must be submitted within the 
shortest time possible. 

But now let’s assume you got the job you 
applied for; you’ve been hired to take dicta- 
tion and transcribe it. What next? What do 
you do the first time your new boss calls you 
into his office? 

First of all, be ready to take dictation 
before you are called to take it. A good secre- 
tary has her shorthand notebook ready where 
she can quickly pick it up, and I believe 
strongly in using a rubber band to find and 
keep my place in that shorthand notebook. 
I also personally believe that a secretary can 
take better shorthand notes with a pen rather 
than a pencil, so she should always have her 
pen lying on top or close to her notebook with 
a spare pencil or two. If you have a cold — 
or hay fever — it is wise to carry with you 
a hankie or a piece of kleenex. Now when 
the boss calls, phones, or buzzes — whatever 
method he uses to signal you — you are 
ready to take dictation. 

Go promptly to his office or to his desk. 
When your employer signals you, this is his 
indication that he wants to see you right 
away. Do not keep him waiting under any 
circumstances. If a girl at the next desk 
suddenly decides that she wants to tell you 
about her date last night, tell her, ““Mr. Jones 
is waiting for me,” and if Mary is a good 
secretary, she will understand. This sounds 
elementary, but I have known many girls 
who have neglected to do this time after 
time. They go into their employer’s office 
when he has buzzed or signaled them; then 
he must say, “I would like to give you a 
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letter,”’ and they must return to their desks, 
gather up their materials and go back to 
their employer’s desk. If this sounds silly, 
it is — but not to a boss. To him it repre- 
sents a great waste of time. 

I think you will all enjoy taking dictation, 
almost all secretaries do. It’s an oppor- 
tunity to get more closely acquainted with 
the operations of the business, and it is a 
chance to get to know and understand your 
boss a little better. You can watch him as he 
“thinks” and composes a letter and some- 
times you can contribute words, phrases, 
and even ideas as you find yourself getting 
acquainted with the company and your job. 
Taking dictation can be teamwork; it can be 
fun; and I suggest that you approach it as 
that. 

New secretaries usually have questions 
when they first start taking dictation. For 
instance: 


1. Where should I sit when I take dictation? 
Probably the easiest and best thing to do 
is to ask the girl who is training you. She 
will probably know where your boss pre- 
ferred to have his former secretary sit. 
Some employers have desks with leafs 
that pull out for dictation; some will allow 
you to use a corner or a part of their 
desk on which you may place your short- 
hand notebook; and some may expect you 
to balance your notebook on your knee 
or lap. After the first one or two times, 
you will become accustomed to your boss’ 
wishes. 
What if you do not understand a word, a 
name, or a phrase that is dictated? 
If you are being trained by your boss’ 
former secretary who is being promoted 
or leaving, it is best to ask her what your 
boss prefers — otherwise you must “play 
it by ear.”” You have three posibilities: 
a. You can jot down the name, word, or 
phrase as you understood it, with the 
idea of checking it when you are back 
at your desk. For example, if your 
boss was discussing the capital city 
of Brazil, even though you did not 
quite understand him or know exactly 
how to spell it, you would probably be 
able to check a dictionary or an atlas 
when you got back to your desk. How- 
ever, if he is discussing several Latin 
varieties of geraniums, chances are 
that you cannot determine exactly 
what he means and it would be prefer- 
able to ask him to repeat the names. 
b. You also must decide if you should 
interrupt immediately, or 
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c. If you should wait until the end of your 
report or letter and interrupt. 
Once you have tried both methods of 
interruption, you will quite readily 
determine which method your em- 
ployer prefers. Although he may not 
indicate his preference in words, you 
can probably tell by the look on his 
face or the tone of his voice. Then 
follow the preferable method without 
exception. 

3. What do you do if the phone rings? 

Unless it is to be a long call, or a personal 

or confidential call, you will probably be 

expected to stay at your employer’s desk. 

However, watch him carefully for a cue 

he will probably give you one. If you 

think it might be a long call, rise slowly 
from your chair; if he wants you to stay, 
he will undoubtedly motion you to stay 
seated. 

4. What do you do tf visitors come in the office 
while you are taking dictation? 

This, of course, depends on who the 

visitors are and how long they are ex- 

pected to stay. Again, watch your boss for 
your cue. Most likely he will prefer if you 
leave quietly; however, there may be 
times when he wants to finish the letter 
he is dictating to you, or there may even 

be times when he wants to give the im- 

pression of being extremely busy and 

rush along the visitors; therefore, he will 
prefer to have you stay. Watch for a nod, 

a hand movement, or the tone of his 

voice. A good secretary learns to know 

her boss and to anticipate his wishes, just 
as you know your family or your close 
friends. 

5. What do you do tf you cannot keep up with 
the dictation? 

Of course, I’m assuming this will not 

happen frequently, but probably every 

secretary has some occasion on which her 
boss dictates faster than she can take 
down the notes — What then? — Several 
years ago, I had a boss who was a very 
rapid dictator and occasionally I used 
to find him way ahead of my best efforts 
to keep up. Rather unconsciously, I de- 
veloped the habit of raising the first finger 
on my left hand whenever I got behind. 

We found this worked as a very satisfac- 

tory signal, since, without any words to 

interrupt his train of thought, he could 
slow down and let me catch up. 

I imagine that most hints that I might give 
to assist in taking dictation have probably 
been told in your classrooms. Personally, 
I cannot overemphasize the need for dating 
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each page, or each day’s work. I like to dat: 

each page myself. If any of you have don 

any summer or part-time work, you may 
already know how embarrassing it is to have 
to tell your employer that you cannot locate 
a letter or a report. Sometimes it is not your 
fault that you cannot find the material, but, 
nevertheless, it is a great satisfaction, and in 
many cases a great help to your employer, 
if you can retype a letter from old notes. 
I would recommend that you keep your 
shorthand notebooks for at least two to three 
months. 

Develop the habit of crossing out each 
letter as you transcribe it. When you are 
actually working in an office, you will fre- 
quently be asked to get certain letters out 
before others and if you are jumping around 
in your shorthand notebook, it is essential 
that you mark out those letters that are 
transcribed and be able to tell immediately 
which ones are still to be done. 

When your boss is on the phone or talking 
to a visitor, read back to yourself what has 
been dictated to that point. Most employers 
will ask you to read the material back to 
them when the call is completed so that they 
may regain their train of thought, and you 
will find a terrific satisfaction in being able 
to read it back smoothly and quickly. 

Develop a system for inserts. Secretarial 
textbooks recommend various systems, and 
once you begin working in an office, you will 
understand why this point is emphasized. 
Most bosses change their minds, insert 
words, phrases, or paragraphs frequently, 
and a good secretary can always transcribe 
these changes accurately if she has developed 
a system. 

Now we come to the very important task 
of transcribing the dictation you have just 
taken. The first rule or hint I would give you 
in this connection is to transcribe your dicta- 
tion promptly. There are two reasons for 
this: 

1. The notes are easier to read when they 

are fresh in your mind. 

2. The major reason is that your employer 
is waiting for the letters. Usually it is 
best to put your transcription ahead of 
any other work you have unless you are 
given specific instructions. Frequently 
I hear bosses complain that they have 
waited “all day”’ for a letter to be typed 
and, by the same token, nothing seems 
to please them more than a letter, or 
letters, typed well and typed immedi- 
ately. 

If you cannot get out all of the dictation 

that has been! given to you on the day you 
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take it, be sure to check with your boss to see 
which letters are most important. Be sure 
that you put the letters on your employer’s 
desk in plenty of time for him to read them, 
for you to make any necessary changes or 
corrections, and for the mail department to 
handle them. If your office closes at 5 p.m., 
try to have your letters, assuming there are 
several, ready by 4:30 or 4:45 at the latest. 
Remember that your boss, and the people 
working in the mail department, want to go 
home on time just as much as you do. 

New secretaries frequently ask what they 
should do if they cannot read their notes 
when they get back to their desks. My first 
answer would be think. Think what the 
logical word would be to complete the sen- 
tence. Analyze the sentence to determine if 
it should be a noun, a verb, or an adjective. 
Then, think, if you were writing the letter, 
what word you would insert in that spot. 
You will be surprised how often your short- 
hand outline turns out to be that word. If 
you cannot fill in the blank, be sure to ask 
your boss. It is always better to be safe than 
sorry. If you think you probably have the 
correct word but are not sure, it is often wise 
to type it up. Then put a little note on the 
letter addressed to your boss indicating that 
you are not sure of the word. Your boss will 
then be certain to read this part of the letter 
carefully and, if it is not correct, it can be 
changed before the letter is mailed. 

Another question frequently asked by new 
secretaries is, “Should I change or correct 
errors in letters that are dictated to me?” 
You will find a wide range of thought on 
this subject. I have been told of employers 
who do not want their letters changed under 
any circumstances, but, personally, I think 
this is the exception to the rule. As I indi- 
cated previously, I work in an accounting 
firm where all of our men are majors in ac- 
counting or business administration. When- 
ever we hire a new secretary, we tell her on 
the first day she reports for work that the 
men for whom she is working are experts with 
figures and financial reports. We also tell 
her that we have hired her as a secretary, 
and as an expert on the rules of grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation, and that we are 
holding her responsible for correcting any 
such errors in the letters that are sent from 
our firm. I am a strong advocate of this 
policy. It is, however, another point which 
you will have to “play by ear”’ in the office in 
which you work, but be certain to follow 
your employers’ preference. 

I would be remiss if I did not mention 
letter forms, carbon copies, etc. Sometimes 
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new secretaries worry about which letter 
form to use, such as block, modified block, 
etc. I think you will find that most large 
companies have a pre-set style which they 
will expect you to follow. This is usually 
discussed in a manual of some type which 
will probably be given to you at the time you 
are employed. Most large companies have 
these manuals set up so that secretaries may 
know the various types of letterhead, inter- 
office memorandum paper, the necessary 
carbon copies, etc. If you are employed by a 
company that has such a manual, read it 
carefully; if necessary, on your own time. 

Again, I want to emphasize think when you 
are transcribing and putting together the 
letter, copies, envelope, etc. If a letter indi- 
cates that you are enclosing a book, do not 
unconsciously type a small No. 10 envelope 
— type a label instead. If the letter says that 
copies are being sent to five different indi- 
viduals, be sure to type the five extra copies 
even though you aren’t specifically in- 
structed to do so. Frequently, your boss is 
assuming that you are alert enough to do 
these things without being told — do not let 
him down. Keep in mind it is little things 
like this which cause your boss to decide 
whether or not you are “‘on the ball.” 

Be sure your letters look like a picture! 
Have neat erasures, on both the original and 
carbons; have even margins on the left and 
right sides; center the letters on the page; 
and another rule we follow in our office is 
that if you question whether a letter is 
satisfactory to be mailed out, odds are that 
it should be retyped. 

Many of the points discussed pertain to 
machine transcription as well as to short- 
hand. I do want to mention machine tran- 
scription briefly since some secretaries may 
find jobs where they will be expected to use 
machines. Machine transcription is a prac- 
tice that has grown rapidly in the past 
fifteen years and some companies use it 
almost exclusively. Its popularity stems 
partly because it saves the time of the secre- 
tary who need not sit through long periods 
of dictation. Its growth has also resulted 
from the lack of stenographers and secre- 
taries who can efficiently take and transcribe 
shorthand notes. 

Its principal disadvantage is the lack of 
personal contact between boss and secretary. 
She cannot see the smile on his face as he 
dictates a congratulatory letter; she cannot 
surmise the time it took while he groped for 
the proper word in a letter of complaint, and 
consequently, she cannot assist or provide 

(Concluded on page 345) 
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How often have you asked yourself, “How 
can we possibly acquaint our students with 
electronic data processing when this ex- 
pensive equipment is bought or rented only 
by fairly large business concerns?” 

You can now meet this challenge in your 
own classroom through such visual aid 
devices as slides, a bulletin board, movies, 
printed material (colored pictures), or a 
workshop for both students and teachers. 

The Curtis Publishing Company! has 
available a set of twenty colored slides which 
will be loaned free of charge; or, a complete 
set may be purchased for subsequent use for 
$5.00. By using this means, the latest and 
most expensive equipment in use in business 
may be shown to your classes. These 
captivating slides show such equipment as 
a computer, sorter, console, tabulating 
machine, keypunch machine, and a panel 
being wired. In addition to the slides show- 
ing the machines, Ford F. Robinson, senior 
vice president, will send along his script 
which explains each slide. This script can be 
easily edited for classroom presentation. 
The script carefully points out the many 
jobs a high school graduate may fill in the 
field of automation. 

How can you reach the students in the 
school, who are not members of your depart- 
ment, with information on automation? 
These same slides used in your classes can 
be shown to them through the use of a good- 
looking bulletin board display. You can 
have your photography club or the blue- 
print shop enlarge these same slides into a 
positive print. Your art department or a 
clerical practice class can print the necessary 


Automation and a Four 
Cent Stamp 


by MARGARET V. GROSS 
MAXWELL VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


A limited budget need not restrict your teaching of 
automated machines. Read some of the solutions 
to the teaching of this unit. 


caption for each picture. A group of students 
can, by using magnetic tape, prepare an 
attractive display on “Automation and Your 
Future.” 


A letter bearing a four cent stamp to any 
of the more than 100 concerns which manu- 
facture this equipment will bring you 
excellent colored pictures, black and white 
prints, sample punched cards, paper and 
magnetic tape which can be used to create 
an attractive bulletin board display. 

A request to International Business Ma- 
chines, Remington Rand or any of the other 
manufacturers will bring splendid colored 
movies done in simple cartoon language. The 
film, ““The Information Machine,” for ex- 
ample, is excellent in helping to acquaint 
our senior students with both the terminol- 
ogy and an awareness of the possibilities of 
automation. A perusal of the source material 
at the end of this article lists over twenty 
films, filmstrips, and sound filmstrips which 
are available free of charge. Additional 
visual aids in the field of automation are 
constantly being made available for our use. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsy]- 
vania’ and the high schools of Philadelphia 
have organized several student-teacher work- 
shops on automation. Again, a letter to the 
Bell Telephone Company will bring you an 
outline on how to organize such a project 
as well as a summary of the lectures which 
have been given. 

In a large city, these slides, bulletin board 
displays, and movies can be brought to life 
by taking a field trip to any large company 
to see automation in action. 


'The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


2The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 1401 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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VISUAL AIDS ON AUTOMATION IN THE 
OFFICE 


BOOKS AND BOOKLETS 


Automation. John Diebold, D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York. 181 pp. 1952. $3.50. 

Data Processing by Electronics. Haskins and Sells, 
New York. 113 pp. 1955. Available on request. 

Giant Brains, or Machines that Think. Edmund C. 
Berkeley, John Wiley, New York. 1949. 270 pp. $5.00. 


FILMS 


‘‘Bank Automation.” International Business Machines 
Corporation, Film Library, Department of Education, 
Endicott, New York. 

“Univac.” 23 minutes, black and white. Visual Aids 
Department, Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Park Avenue, 
South, New York 10, New York. 

“Integrated Data Processing.” 16 mm. National Office 
Management Association, 1931 Old York Road, Willow 
Grove, Pennsylvania. 

** An Introduction to Electronic Data Processing.” Cresap, 
McCormick, and Paget, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 

“You're on the Team.” 16 mm., 20 minutes, color. 
Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Park Avenue, South, New 
York 10, New York. 

** Automation in Air Traffic Control.” 16 mm., 13 
minutes, color. Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Park Avenue, 
South, New York 10, New York. 

** Integrating the Office for Electronics.”’ 16 mm. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 

‘Electronic Computers Improve Management Control.” 
16 mm. University of California, Film Library, Berke- 
ley 4, California. 

‘* This Business of Numbers.” 20 minutes, color. Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., 315 Park Avenue, South, New York 10, 
New York. 


SLIDES 


“Our Computer Research.” Booz, Allen, and Hamilton, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


**What the Executive Should Know About Computers.” 
Four parts. Arthur Young & Co., 165 Broadway, 


New York, New York. 


“What's New with Univac.” Remington Rand, Inc., 
3815 Park Avenue, South, New York 10, New York. 


FILMSTRIPS 


**An Introduction to Electronic Data Processing.” 90 
minutes. Cresap, McCormick, and Paget, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


** Business and Electronics.” 60 minutes. Booz, Allen, 
and Hamilton, 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

**Financial Control.” Color, 36 frames. International 
Business Machines Corporation, Film Library, Depart- 
ment of Education, Endicott, New York. 

** Accounts Receivable.”” 58 frames. International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, Film Library, Department 
of Education, Endicott, New York. 

“Inventory Control and Material Accounting.” Color, 
40 frames. International Business Machines Cor pora- 
tion, Film Library, Department of Education, Endicott, 
New York. 

“*Hourly Payroll and Labor Distribution.” Color, 
53 frames. International Business Machines Cor pora- 
tion, Film Library, Department of Education, Endicott 
New York. 

“Accounts Payable and Payables Distribution.” 63 
frames. International Business Machines Corporation, 
Film Library, Department of Education, Endicott, 
New York. 

“Salary Payroll.” Color, 49 frames. International 
Business Machines Corporation, Film Library, Depart- 
ment of Education, Endicott, New York. 


SOUND FILMSTRIPS 


“The Punched-Card Plan for Wholesale Drug Dis- 
tributors.” 35 mm., 20 minutes. Remington Rand, 
315 Park Avenue, South, New York 10, New York, or 
nearest branch office. 

‘Data and Decision — Using Electronic Computers in 
Business.” Set of four filmstrips: Data Processing and 
the Computer, The Computer System, The Feasibility 
Study, The Electronic Frontier in Business. American 
Management Association, Visual Education Depart- 
ment 106, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, New York. 
**Paperwork Simplification Clinic.” Set of four film- 
strips. Standard Register Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 








Cincinnati Uses Community 
Resources 
(Continued from page 343) 

as much of that teamwork which is possible 
in the taking of shorthand notes. Many 
dictators feel that their letters given directly 
to secretaries taking shorthand notes are 
much better than the letters which they 
dictate on machines, transcribed by the same 
secretaries. In some cases however, these 
opinions result merely from the dictating 
habits of the employer and the system with 
which he is most familiar. 

Whatever system you use in your job can 
be fun if you approach it in the right manner. 
Remember that jobs requiring transcription 
are frequently stepping stones to promotions 
and even better horizons. 
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CLERICAL PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES 


Third Edition 
by John Pendery 


This material is a combination textbook and 
workbook. It can be used as an independent 
project in office practice, arithmetic, or book- 
keeping. There are ten assignments requiring 
20-25 hours for completion. The work 
involves computing wages and_. salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from 
wages, and preparing payroll reports and 
records. 


List price, $1.32 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 Chicago 5 
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An Advanced Placement Program for 
College-Level Business Subjects 


by ARNOLD H. SCOLNICK 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


A plan to offer business education to superior college-bound 
students is discussed in this article. 


Recently, at a career clinic Dean Thomas L. 
Norton, of the New York University School 
of Commerce, made a statement which has 
significant implications in the coming decade 
for all business educators. He pointed out 
that, ““America’s future in a free society will 
not be determined solely in the laboratories 
of the scientists or in the logistics of our 
military forces. The ability to manage our 
production and distribution resources is in 
the last analysis our greatest source of 
potential strength as a nation. Business and 
industry need a continuing influx of well- 
prepared young people who would eventually 
be able to assume positions of responsibility.” 

In spite of this urgent need emphasized by 
Dean Norton, our high schools today make 
little or no provisions for creating an 
interest in our more capable academic stu- 
dents for careers in business. Statistics 
show that, for various reasons, 35 per cent 
of our high school graduates do not attend 
college. This figure includes a great many 
capable academic students who frequently 
find themselves in the business world, with- 
out any previous orientation or preparation 
for it. Recently business educators have 
become increasingly interested and more 
articulate about this problem. 

The following story describes the prevail- 
ing situation in regard to the problem of 
lack of preparation for business. A short 
while ago I met a former student. During 
the course of conversation I asked him how 
he was progressing toward his goal of be- 
coming a teacher of social studies. He told 
me that he had been compelled to drop out 
of college because of family financial prob- 
lems. After leaving college he obtained a 
full-time job in a department store where 
he had been working part-time. In a com- 
paratively short time he was promoted to 
assistant buyer, and found this work inter- 
esting, challenging, demanding, and reward- 
ing. Although his work was difficult and at 
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times physically exhausting, he still managed 
to attend college a few evenings a week in 
order to better prepare himself for promo- 
tional opportunities. He was very optimistic 
and enthusiastic about his new career in the 
business field. 

After this brief episode with my former 
student, I wondered how many other aca- 
demic students there must be who might be 
interested in a business career, if they were 
exposed to this curriculum area while still 
in high school. Many of you probably have 
asked yourself this same question. Perhaps, 
an exploratory course on a level commen- 
surate with the abilities of these students 
would open new vistas to them in the dy- 
namic field of business, which plays such a 
significant role in our economy. 

There is a glaring lack of research on this 
problem, and specific studies in this field are 
urgently needed. However, recently the 
Terman Report inadvertently shed some 
light upon this question. In a follow-up 
study of groups of academically talented stu- 
dents, the report found that 35 years later 
36 per cent of these students were engaged 
in some phase of business. If the study also 
had determined how many more of the stu- 
dents would have entered into business 
careers had they been exposed to a course 
in this curriculum area that challenged their 
academic talents, the study would un- 
doubtedly have been of even greater value. 
Unfortunately, no study has ever been made, 
but it certainly would be quite enlightening 
to educators in general, and business edu- 
cators in particular. 

A possible solution to this problem is 
presently being attempted at Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School which is currently offering 
a basic college course in marketing to a 
select group of academic seniors. These 
students, who have indicated an interest in 
business, are undertaking work on the college 
level. A college course of study, and a 
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recognized college textbook in the field, are 
being used. ‘These students must adhere 
strictly to college standards. Students who 
successfully complete this course will be 
granted college credit and/or advanced 
standing by the four local colleges which are 
participating in this advanced placement 
program. A qualifying examination for 
each student is left to the discretion of the 
college. 

The first hurdle in organizing this project 
was to convince the school administration of 
the need, practicability, and value of such a 
program to the students, the school, and the 
business community. The problem was 
easily surmounted when all the facts were 
presented in a carefully documented case. 
The administration was quick to give its 
approval and encouragement to the project. 
The appropriation of money for the college 
textbook, and the facilitation of the proce- 
dures involved in such an undertaking, are 
concrete examples of this support. 

This was only the beginning, since the 
key to the solution of the problem was to 
obtain the active support of the guidance 
counselors in securing the necessary enroll- 
ment. The successful implementation and 
development of this program required an 
understanding and friendly rapport with the 
guidance group. Without its cooperation, 
the program would probably not have been 
initiated. 

A letter was sent to four local colleges out- 
lining the program and inviting their in- 
quiries, as well as their participation in the 
project. Some of the colleges requested 
additional information about the course of 
study, the textbook to be used, the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher, and the type of student 
to be enrolled in the program. When these 
aspects of the program were elaborated upon, 
all the colleges consented to participate and 
expressed a deep interest in the experiment. 
The second term of the experiment, four 
additional colleges will be invited to join the 
advanced placement program. It is hoped 
that the additional colleges will be as co- 
operative and enthusiastic as those colleges 
which are already associated with the 
project. 

A number of well-known business edu- 
cators were queried as to their opinions of 
this project. Each one thought that the 
program had great possibilities, and asked 
to be kept abreast of its progress. These 
heartening responses served to generate 
increased enthusiasm for the experiment. 

_This idea is not a completely new cur- 
riculum concept. This procedure is presently 
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followed for students of academic subjects 
enrolled in the advanced placement pro- 
gram, and the program is being supervised 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The curriculum areas include English, social 
studies, science, mathematics, and language. 
Today this program is part of the high school 
scene and attracts an increasing number of 
students and institutions. During the 1959- 
60 school year, 10,531 students from 890 
schools took the tests given by the College 
Entrance Examination Board to qualify for 
college credit for college-level work, com- 
pleted while still in high school. The number 
of participating colleges has risen from 94 
in 1954 to 567 last year. 

These statistics are evidence of the pro- 
gram’s success and growing acceptance by 
educators. Predictions have been made that 
many colleges might use such a program as 
a yardstick for admission. This situation, 
in some measure, has already come to pass, 
since the Ivy League colleges in their 
“Memorandum to Secondary Schools” have 
stated they give recognition to “advanced” 
courses. 

Dr. Frank H. Bowles, President of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, has 
recommended a wider application of the 
Advanced Placement Program. [If college- 
level courses have proven so effective for the 
academic subjects, why not implement them in 
the business curriculum? This project is a 
step in that direction. Basic college business 
courses, such as Business Organization and 
Management, Elements of Retailing, Princi- 
ples of Finance, Elementary Accounting, 
College Business Law, and Elements of 
Marketing are but a few which might be 
considered for this purpose. The College 
Entrance Examination Board, or some other 
respected educational institution, might 
organize and supervise on a national basis, 
an advanced placement program for this 
curriculum area. Such a project would give 
business education increased status and a 
better opportunity to serve our academically 
talented youth. Steps already have been 
taken in this direction. 





REFERENCE MANUAL FOR 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


A 150-page, paper-bound book covering such 
topics as letter mechanics and placement, 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, word divi- 
sion, communication, and many other refer- 
ences. This handy manual will be helpful in 
the classroom and in the office. List, $1.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Burlingame, Calif. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Dallas 2 
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With the increasing importance of dictat- 
ing and transcribing machines in the office, 
business education curriculums will need to 
include skill building on transcribing ma- 
chines. In most high schools where tran- 
scribing machines are taught, it is a part of 
one of the practices courses in the senior 
year. Since transcribing machine operation 
is purely a skill and will be used immediately 
upon graduation from high school, and also 
because certain prerequisite skills will be 
needed in order to build the desired skill, the 
senior year is the logical place in the cur- 
riculum for the transcribing machine unit. 

The desired prerequisites for transcribing 
machine operation should be senior standing, 
at least one year of typewriting or ability 
to type a minimum of 40 gross words a min- 
ute for five minutes and preferably four 
years of high school English with not less 
than a “C”’ grade in every semester. 

As in any skill building, levels of achieve- 
ment are attained according to the time 
devoted to the skill, according to the interest 
in the skill, and according to the achievement 
in prerequisite skills. The minimum level of 
achievement in order to hold the first job 
using transcribing machines should be the 
ability to transcribe mailable letters at the 
rate of 15 words a minute for one half hour 
or, in other words, in one half hour three 
mailable letters with 150 words each includ- 
ing inside address and closing lines should be 
produced. A mailable letter means one with 
proper capitalization; complete sentences; 
commas in compound sentences; corrections 
not obvious on the original and carbon copy; 
the only deviations from the dictation per- 
mitted are those which do not change the 
meaning; no proofreading errors; no mis- 
spelled words; and acceptable letter style and 
setup. 
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Skill Building on 
Transcribing Machines 


by EDNA H. BARBOUR 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
DeKALB, ILLINOIS 


This article contains a plan for the use of tran- 
scribing machines in your classes. 


It is suggested that high school transcrib- 
ing machine units have a minimum of 20 
periods and preferably 25 or 30 periods. The 
daily periods after the first one or two 
periods should consist of a 30-minute tran- 
scription timing in which the student at- 
tempts to transcribe letters in mailable form 
with one carbon copy. The letters dictated 
on the records are carefully chosen to give 
the student practice in punctuation, spelling 
and letter setup. The letters vary in length 
from 100 to 250 words with most of the 
letters having 100 to 175 words, so that the 
student can type four or five letters in one 
period. The first five or ten minutes of the 
period the students are getting the machines 
ready and listening to the record. The last 
ten or fifteen minutes of the period are spent 
correcting the work which was just tran- 
scribed. Manila folders with examples of the 
letters transcribed are given the student at 
the completion of the half-hour timing. 
Checking with the example, the student 
marks carefully on his own transcript all 
deviations in words, punctuation, and spell- 
ing. The letters are then stapled in the order 
transcribed before handing to the teacher 
each day. It is evident that the teacher 
cannot grade all of the daily work; however, 
the work from one period each week can be 
chosen and marked carefully by the teacher 
in the same way that the work would be 
graded in the final week of testing. These 
papers are later handed back to the student 
so that he understands how he is progressing 
and what he needs to improve. 

The students are left on their own during 
most of the skill building on transcribing 
machines since the unit is usually a part of 
the practice course and there are so many 
different units in progress at one time that 
the teacher’s time with one particular group 
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is limited. If it is possible for the teacher to 
conduct a drill period for the transcribing 
students, drills similar to typewriting drills 
might be chosen and short timings given to 
motivate the skill building. 

The final four or five periods on the 
transcribing machines should be considered 
testing periods. The students are timed for 
half-hour periods as they were in the pre- 
vious days. Speed should be figured on every 
half-hour test; and all of the work transcribed 
during the testing periods should be carefully 
graded by the teacher. The students might 
be allowed to check each test day’s work as 
they did in the previous periods; however, 
the teacher might feel that tests could not 
be kept confidential with the students check- 
ing each other’s test work. 

In grading, the teacher might mark the 
papers with a plus, checkmark or a minus 
sign for perfect, mailable, or unacceptable 
copy. Two points might be given for a plus 
and one point for a check. The teacher will 
want to mark every error and make every 
possible suggestion for improvement on the 
first four or five sets of daily papers so that 
the student understands exactly what is 
expected of him in transcription. Toward the 
end of the unit, the teacher can simply glance 
at the student’s markings and if they indicate 
“0” work, he will not read the paper further. 
Due to the dependence upon the students’ 
markings, the teacher should be able to mark 
eight sets of papers in about an hour. Before 
placing a plus or a check on any paper how- 
ever, the teacher will need to proofread care- 
fully, and as soon as an error is found which 
would make the paper “0” work, no further 
reading need be done on the paper. The best 
way to teach proofreading is never to allow 
the students to get passing marks on work 
which has a proofreading error in it! Stu- 
dents who are careless in marking their 
papers for deviations from the transcribed 
examples of the letters should probably be 
penalized by lowering the mark one grade. 

One fourth of the student’s grade in the 
transcribing machine unit might be on daily 
work and three fourths of the grade on the 
points accumulated and the speed achieved 
in the final week of testing. As suggested 
earlier, a passing mark should be a speed of 
15 words a minute for the half-hour timing, 
and in at least one of the testing periods 
three mailable letters should have been pro- 
duced. There may be one fourth of the stu- 
dents who are unable to meet the minimum 
standard forthe unit; however, these students 
might be allowed to repeat the unit until 
they can meet this standard. If after much 
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practice the students are still unable to meet 
the minimum standards, they should be 
discouraged from taking a job operating the 
transcribing machine. 

A Manila folder for each machine labeled 
“transcribing machines”’ is useful for giving 
instructions to the student about what is 
expected of him in the unit and his daily 
responsibilities. These folders save the 
teacher’s time and help the student to get 
started on the transcribing unit in the first 
period. The record numbers that should be 
transcribed each week are listed and beside 
each record number, suggestions are made 
for punctuation, capitalization, unusual 
trade names, letter style, etc. There might 
be reviewed in the folders basic punctuation 
and capitalization rules and there should 
be a detailed explanation of a mailable letter. 

Each folder should include the manufac- 
turer’s instruction booklet showing how to 
operate the machine. The teacher may pre- 
fer to write her own description of the ma- 
chine operation, because sometimes the 
manufacturer’s description is not too easily 
understood by the student. The first period 
or two should be used for trying out and 
practicing on the machine. 

Almost every manufacturer of transcribing 
machines has practice records, and some 
have a complete set of records which might 
be used for a six or eight-week course on the 
transcribing machine. My experience with 
these commercial materials has been that 
they are too difficult for the student; records 
dictated by the teacher with examples of 
punctuation and spelling which the teacher 
wishes to emphasize provide better practice 
material. When the teacher uses records she 
has prepared, it is possible for students using 
all of the different kinds of transcribing 
machines to transcribe the same letters and 
receive the same practice in preparation for 
the final testing periods. 

Dictating the records and typing the ex- 
amples of the transcribed letters for students’ 
use in checking their own daily work will take 
considerable time. Once the sets of records 
are dictated, however, they can be used 
many times. Only one set of records will 
need to be prepared for each different make 
of transcribing machine. If three or four 
machines from the same manufacturer are 
used, the students may rotate the records so 
that not all students will be transcribing the 
same letters each day, but by the end of the 
week, each student will have transcribed all 
of the records in the set. 

Ideally, secretarial desks should be pro- 

(Concluded on page 383) 
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Teaching Letter Forms is Easy 


by JOHN ALVIN DICKINSON 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS 


Mr. Dickinson suggests simple devices to present letter styles. 


One of the most quoted and, perhaps, 
underemphasized of the injunctions for 
effective teaching is the one having to do 
with progressing from the known to the 
unknown, the simple to the complex, or the 
old to the new. In order to make fullest use 
of the teaching principle, a high degree of 
coherence, is required in progressing from 
topic to topic. Adequate planning is required 
initially; and the amount of planning pays 
for itself over and over again during the 
teaching process. 

This particular principle becomes ex- 
tremely effective when applied to some spe- 
cial topics in the teaching of typewriting. 
For example, the simplicity of the rules for 
using single-spaced paragraphs is so apparent 
that very little conscious planning and 
attention need be given to it. However, it 
can serve as the basis for a great deal of 
learning. Consider the basic information 
which is needed for the use of the single- 
spaced paragraph. 

First, single-spaced paragraphs are written 
with one additional space between para- 
graphs; second, they may be (1) written with 
all lines beginning at the left margin, 
(2) written so that the first line is indented — 
probably five spaces, or (3) written so that 
the first line begins at the left margin with all 
successive lines indented an equal distance 
from the margin. This information is readily 
learned by the typewriting students and is 
usually known before letter writing is intro- 
duced. Therefore, it makes an ideal starting 
point for other learning. 


PRESENTATION OF BASIC LETTER FORM. When 
the first presentation of letter form is en- 
countered, the teacher may designate each 
part of the letter as constituting a para- 
graph. All paragraphs are blocked at the 
left margin. This provides for correct spacing 
with every part of the letter except the space 
following the date. That is determined by 
the length of the letter rather than spacing 
with the paragraph — there need be no other 
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exceptions. Even the pen-written signature 
follows this same rule; that is, the signature 
is omitted, leaving the needed amount of 
space, because it is not convenient to sign 
letters while they are in the typewriter. 

According to surveys of the usage of letter 
style, the style in which all lines are begun at 
the left margin accounts for about five per 
cent of the letters written. It is presented 
first because it is simplest to write. Its pur- 
pose is to introduce letter writing so that 
students see that each part of the letter 
constitutes a paragraph and is written with 
the same simple rules. As soon as this is 
established, students are ready to learn the 
first variation — the moving of the closing 
lines to the right. 


MODIFYING THE PROCEDURE. When the clos- 
ing lines are moved to the right, a new style 
of letter is created. This style letter, ob- 
tained by one simple modification, accounts 
for about 45 per cent of letter writing. The 
progress of teaching letter styles becomes so 
simplified at this point that it is sometimes 
difficult for the teacher to delay further ex- 
planation until some practice has been given. 

After a few letters have been written, the 
teacher can point out that single-spaced 
paragraphs are quite frequently written 
with a paragraph indentation — no sur- 
prise to the students since they have been 
doing it every day in their speed building 
exercises. The application of this procedure 
to the body of the letter constitutes a new 
letter style which also accounts for around 
45 per cent of letter writing. ‘These two 
variations enable students to use styles 
which account for about 95 per cent of all 
letter writing. 

The next step is to illustrate that some- 
times letters use inverted paragraph indenta- 
tions. These are not used frequently and are 
included in the explanation only because of 
the extreme simplicity of presentation. With 


(Concluded on page 352) 
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The Teacher’s Role in Enriching 
Bookkeeping Courses 


by RICHARD E. McDONALD 
COMPTON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COMPTON, CALIFORNIA 


A good bookkeeping teacher must use judgment and sales- 
manship on his students. 


The attitude of the teacher has much to 
do with the success of any course that is pre- 
sented. If the instruction is to be considered 
a successful experience for both the students 
and the teacher, there are certain controls 
the teacher can exercise. 

In the bookkeeping course, the attitude 
of the teacher should be one of enthusiasm 
for the course and reflect, “I'll help you learn 
bookkeeping if you are willing to try.”” New 
learnings should be presented with a flair of 
salesmanship. For a teacher to tell the stu- 
dents that a section of the text material is 
very simple when they do not understand it 
is a useless exercise of verbal power. Material 
should be broken down, whenever possible, 
into smaller units. The teacher should view 
his work as being similar to the work of a 
polite business executive with a large staff 
of employees. 

The routine in the bookkeeping class 
changes rapidly during the presentation of 
the bookkeeping cycle. Students will often 
memorize the steps in the bookkeeping cycle 
as far as the Trial Balance only to find that 
another step has been introduced. Every 
effort should be made to automatize the cycle, 
not memorize. With the introduction of new 
material, students are sometimes temporarily 
disturbed and confused. No problem should 
be treated as a big issue or as something 
crucial. Success in the learning of material 
that was formerly not completely understood 
should be given great attention and praise. 
Changes in the routine of the course should 
be done enthusiastically. Again, the flair 
of a salesmanship approach will often make 
some students want to understand the ma- 
terial. I have often found that students 
explain difficult portions of their work to 
other students in quite different terms and 
language than teachers, and they can some- 
times convey certain points that have not 
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been completely mastered by some of the 
slower students. 

In a course such as bookkeeping, it is 
essential that the vocabulary be clearly 
understood. Because of the nature of the 
course, it is necessary to introduce new terms 
in almost every lesson and most of these 
terms are strange language to the students. 
For this reason, the teacher must be on the 
alert for the terms which will cause difficulty 
in understanding the subject. The instructor 
should keep in mind that repetition is the 
key to mastery of these difficult or new 
terms. Exercises which the teacher can pro- 
vide, in addition to the textbook exercises, 
often prove more interesting, helpful, and 
challenging than the exclusive use of text- 
book material for all reviews and homework. 
Also, the course can be made more interest- 
ing and alive if experiences from the students’ 
backgrounds are utilized; on several occa- 
sions, students have been required to main- 
tain a personal set of records of their school 
expenses. ‘The teacher can effectively use 
such techniques as personal allowances or 
budgets for this purpose. 

At one time it was thought that bookkeep- 
ing was a mental discipline and training for 
the mind. All of the objectives of the course 
can be met and yet maintain vital interest 
to the student if he can see first-hand applica- 
-~ of bookkeeping principles to his personal 
ife. 

Bookkeeping requires the student to see a 
certain relationship between what is learned 
in the first section of the course to every- 
thing that follows. No matter which book- 
keeping approach is used, this knowledge 
must be transferred to every situation which 
will confront the student throughout the 
course. Within each approach there must be 
an element of problem solving with subse- 
quent learning. According to Tonne, 
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Popham and Freeman, there is the Why 
approach and the How approach. The Why 
is an explanatory approach; while the How 


is an action approach.! Both of these have 
a tendency to create a desire in the student 
to want to learn. The student is presented 
with the same problem-solving situation 
with only a change of name, figures, and 
circumstances. He is then led through the 
problem using the knowledge acquired in the 
first learning. In the next step he is given a 
new situation and must take the necessary 
steps to solve the problem by getting the 
correct mathematical answer and using the 
same proper form which was previously 
used. To the basic knowledge, another step 
of the bookkeeping cycle is added, and the 
problem-solving procedure is rejuvenated. 

Mills and Douglas wrote that teachers 
have a lack of interest and effectiveness in 
the development of ideals and attitudes in 
students due to three things. First, you can- 
not measure an ideal or attitude; second, 
you cannot measure the contribution made 
by all teachers; and last, a given teacher’s 
contribution cannot be isolated from the 
total experiences of the individual students.’ 
The business teacher, however, can measure 
his contribution; he can see the changes of 
attitude and ideals taking place in his stu- 
dents as they progress through the course. 
The bookkeeping teacher can watch as the 
students develop the ability to record and 
post transactions to the proper books. He 
can also see their habits improve and their 
feeling for the usefulness of figures grow. 

The atmosphere of the bookkeeping class- 
room should suggest a combination of an 
office, a laboratory, and a classroom. This is 
done with the aid of equipment, teacher 
enthusiasm, interest, and demonstration. 
With these attributes, the classroom will 
provide an atmosphere that is healthy for 
learning. In addition to the skills to be 
taught, the teacher of bookkeeping must 
watch for opportunities to emphasize the 
necessary incidental social and _ personal 
learnings, such as organization of materials, 
working with others, following directions, 
perseverance, and flexibility. If a student 
realizes that he might be called upon to 
demonstrate his ability in the use of the 
principles taught, it will create a most re- 
ceptive atmosphere for subsequent learnings 
in the bookkeeping classroom. 

In summary, the teacher’s role in enrich- 
ing the bookkeeping course is to act as a 





salesman who knows his product thorough] 
and one who sells this product enthusias- 
tically. The teacher’s responsibility as a 
guide and helper is to show first-hand 
applications of what is learned in the class- 
room to the student’s personal life. With the 
help of the teacher, an atmosphere that is 
conducive to learning will prevail in the 
bookkeeping class in which the outcome is a 
dynamic course, well-taught and _ well- 
learned. 








Teaching Letter Forms is Easy 
(Continued from page 350) 


this variation, the student is able to write in 
letter styles which account for more than 95 
per cent of all usage. 

If the students are taught specifically how 
to write personal letters, only one piece of 
new knowledge is necessary: the omission 
of the inside address. 

It would be difficult to justify the teaching 
of other letter styles except on a purely 
introductory level. There are too many 
other principles to be taught to waste time on 
unimportant items which the student will 
probably never use. A great many students 
will not use typewriting vocationally and 
will never actually need the unusual styles; 
most of the vocational users will have little 
or no use for additional styles. 

In summary, this technique involves 
(1) presentation and practice of the letter 
form in which all lines begin at the left 
margin, (2) presentation and practice of the 
letter form which makes a change by moving 
the closing lines to the right, and the further 
explanation and illustration that the second 
style may have the paragraphs in the body 
written in either of three already-familiar 
ways. The first presentation may require 
as much as five minutes before the student is 
ready to typewrite. Thereafter, frequent 
reviews are used to fixate the learning. The 
greatest variation of time here will be the 
facility with which the teacher can illustrate 
form by drawing a few straight lines on the 
chalk board. 

The whole procedure is so easy and so fast 
that perhaps a very few words of caution are 
in order. The brevity and simplicity of the 
presentation are its major strengths. There is 
no necessity to labor each point as it is pre- 
sented. Short, illustrated presentations 
followed by frequent and _ even-shorter 
reviews promise the greatest effectiveness. 


1H. A. Tonne, E. L. Popham, and Herbert W. Freeman, Methods of Teaching Business Subjects (New York: 
Gregg Publishing Division — McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.), p. 227. 
2Hubert M. Mills and Carl R. Douglas, Teaching in High School (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1957), p.112. 
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The 4th 
Edition 


Develops a skill 


art of communicating 


EFFECTIVE 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


A recent survey indicates that one 
of the deficiencies of current high 
school graduates is the lack of 
training in basic communications 
and particularly in the ability to 
compose a business letter. EFFEC- 
TIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is de- 
signed specifically to overcome 
this deficiency. It gives the stu- 
dent a review of basic grammar 
and then applies this knowledge 
to the writing of effective business 
letters. In addition, attention is 


given to the effective use of oral 
English. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


A motivating introductory unit, including 
oral English 

A thorough and practical review of gram- 
mar, punctuation, sentence and paragraph 
structure before the introduction of busi- 
ness letter writing 

Simplified language and vocabulary 
Fresh, modern examples taken from the 
latest sources 

A wealth of attractive illustrations, car- 
toons, and pictorial devices to stimulate 
interest 

Complete coverage of the techniques of 
building good business letters 

Vivid language and fast-moving pace and 
tone to increase reading interest 

A variety of practical student activities to 
assure mastery of principles and to develop 
original thinking. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 


April, 1961 
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The 3rd Edition 


CLERICAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew and James R. Meehan 


Up-to-date treatment of office duties and procedures, 
logical sequence of lessons, new arrangement of text 
material — these are but a few of the many features that 
make the third edition an outstanding book to prepare 
students for general office occupations. This revision 
covers all office duties and procedures except those 
dealing with dictation and transcription. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and corre- 
lates in one final course the skills and knowledge that 
have been acquired by the student in other courses and 
adds many new skills and knowledge. It places a final 
emphasis on these skills and knowledge and requires 
the student to go through learning experiences that lead 
to success in a real office working situation. The effect 
of data processing on office procedures is woven 
throughout the book. Other information concerning 


new office processes and equipment is integrated at | 


appropriate points in the text instead of being covered 
as unrelated items. This integration of information gives 
the student a better understanding of the ‘‘why”’ as well 
as the “how” of solving certain office problems. Empha- 
sis is placed on developing vocational understanding, 
competence, and maturity. 
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PLUS THESE 
MATERIALS 


An attractive workbook 
that includes business 
forms, personality 
charts, check lists, and 


drills 


Twelve objective 
achievement tests and 
two examinations 


A tiling set that pro- 
vides practice on three 
card filing jobs and 
four correspondence 
tiling jobs 


Teachers’ manuals for 
the textbook and the 
filing set 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO.., 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 
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News 


CLASSROOM 


AND PROFESSIONAL es % oS 


The University of California, Los Angeles, 
announces two Business Education Work- 
shops for teachers and administrators of 
business education and office management, 
and for all those interested in improved 
teaching of business subjects. The work- 
shops will be held at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, from July 3 through 
July 14, 1961. 

Business Education Summer Workshop I, 
titled Business Education and the Economy, 
will meet daily 1:00 to 4:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, and it will include the latest 
teaching methods in various  business- 
education subject matter areas. Each day’s 
session will be directed by an outstanding 
authority in the field. Business Education 
Summer Workshop II, titled Methods and 
Research in the Teaching of Typewriting, will 
meet daily 9:00 to 10:30 a.m., Monday 
through Friday. The improvement of type- 
writing instruction will be the primary con- 
cern in this workshop. Enrollment may be 
for one or for both courses. 

Nationally prominent professors included 
on the workshop staff are: Lawrence W. 


Erickson, Workshop Director, Associate 
Professor of Education; Rudolf C. Bretz, 
Head, Educational Television, Associate 


Professor of Education; Evan R. Keislar, 
Associate Professor of Education; Erwin M. 
Keithley, Associate Professor of Business 
Administration; Samuel J. Wanous, Profes- 
sor of Education and Assistant Dean, School 
of Education; and Howard E. Wilson, Dean, 
School of Education, all of the University of 
California, Los Angeles; Elvin Eyster, Pro- 
fessor of Business Education and Business 
Administration, chairman, Business Educa- 
tion and Office Training, Indiana University, 
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Bloomington; Hamden L. Forkner, Profes- 
sor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; John Given, 
President, Los Angeles Metropolitan College 
of Business, Los Angeles; John Roman, 
Supervisor of Business Education, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, and additional specialists 
who will serve as consultants and lecturers. 

Workshop meetings will include discus- 
sions of contemporary business education 
problems, education and international rela- 
tions with implications for business educa- 
tion, educational teaching machines, educa- 
tional television, and new developments in 
teaching, covering such areas as shorthand 
and_ transcription, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, business communications, general 
business and economics, and Forkner Alpha- 


bet shorthand. General question-and- 
answer sessions will follow each day’s 
presentation. 


Presentation of subject matter will be 
carried by the use of demonstrations, lec- 
tures, discussions, field trips, tours of 
California businesses, and visits to selected 
industries. A total of three units of credit 
may be earned, two units for Business Edu- 
cation and the Economy, and one unit for 
Methods and Research in Teaching Type- 
writing. The fee for Summer Workshop I 
is $35; the fee for Summer Workshop II is 
$20. 

Campus housing in modern dormitories at 
reasonable fees is available. 

Information and applications for enroll- 
ment may be obtained by writing Education 
Extension, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, California. It is suggested that 
registrations be submitted by June 1, 1961, 
if possible. 
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Kansas Business Education Week 


The Governor of the State of Kansas has 
issued a proclamation declaring the week of 
April 23 through April 29, 1961, as Business 
Education Week. 

Business Education Week will be held 
simultaneously with the convention of the 


Future Business Leaders of America at the 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, the founder of 
F.B.L.A., will be the awards banquet 


speaker at the convention. 





Shown above from left to right: Raymond B. Russell, chairman of division of business and business education, Kansas 


Sate Teachers College, 


mporia; Neil Roach, local F.B.L.A. chairman of convention,{Kansas State Teachers Col- 


lege, Emporia; Governor John Anderson, Jr.; Richard Harder, president of Topeka chapter of National Office man- 
agement Association; Judy DeBross, president of State Phi Beta Lambda, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
Dick Smith, president of State F.B.L.A., Shawnee Mission North High School, Merriam; Richard F. Reicherter, 
State F.B.L.A. chairman, Kansas State Teachers jCollege, Emporia. 








North Carolina Business 
Council 


North Carolina has organized a group 
called the North Carolina Business Educa- 
tion Council, which is made up of district 
secondary business education representa- 
tives, teachers of business in state and church 
related colleges, state department repre- 
sentatives, and representatives from the 
National Office Management Association 
chapter in the state. 

The purpose of the Council is to bring 
business education into closer contact with 
the business world. The Council explores the 
personne! needs of industry and what they 
expect of their employees. 

Officers of the association are: president, 
Lois Frazier, Meredith College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; vice president, Thomas F. 
Park, Nationwide Insurance Company, 
Raleigh; secretary, Jean McArver, Ashley 
High School, Gastonia; treasurer, William 
Warren, Enka High School. 
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Michigan Cooperative 
Work-Study Program 


A six-week cooperative work and study 
program will be co-sponsored this year by 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
Wayne State University, Detroit. 

The program will extend from June 26 to 
August 4, 1961, which will include a one- 
week seminar and a five-week paid-work ex- 
perience program in Detroit or other ap- 
proved locations. 

Participants in the program may elect the 
cooperative field experience program through 
the University of Michigan or Wayne State 
University for four hours of graduate credit. 
Housing is available for those students who 
desire it. 

For further information concerning this 
program, write to Dr. Fred S. Cook, College 
of Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 2, Michigan, or Dr. Frank W. 
Lanham, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Here is a book that is carefully designed to 
provide meaningful business problems at the 
slow learner’s level of understanding. Mate- 
rials are provided to train students in the 
handling of business papers and records up 
to the point where double-entry bookkeeping 
takes over. It provides the skills and knowledge 
that the student can use in simple clerical office 
jobs in which record keeping is involved and 
in everyday personal business activities. 


Topics are arranged in a developmental se- 
guence to help the student realize the purpose 
and value of the work assigned. Unrelated 





CONTENTS 


Unit 1 


Unit 2 
Unit 3 


Unit 4 


Unit 5 
Unit 6 


Introduction to Record 
Keeping (3 Jobs) 
Cashier’s Records (9 Jobs) 
Checks and Bank State- 
ments (10 Jobs) 

Petty Cash Records (5 
Jobs) 

Budget Records (5 Jobs) 
Retail Salesclerk Records 
(13 Jobs) 


‘busy work”’ is avoided. Simple language and UnitT Purchase Reserds (10 
es c . . obs 
a minimum of textual material make learning Unit 8 Recording Sales fer a 


easy for the student. Directions are clearly 
written and listed in a step-by-step plan. 


Two attractive workbooks are available. 


Unit 9 
Unit 10 


Wholesale Business (11 
Jobs) 

Payroll Records (20 Jobs) 
Recording Receipts and 
Payments for Small Re- 
tail Businesses (9 Jobs) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


ee | 


CLERICAL 
RECORD KEEPING 


By Baron and Steinfeld 





(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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New Officers for N.A.B.T.E. 


At the annual convention of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Education 
held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Wayne House, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; vice president, Albert Fries, Chico 
State College, Chico, California; secretary, 
Ruth Woolschlager, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb; executive board member, 
George Wagoner, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. Continuing on the executive 
board are Russell J. Hosler, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, and Faborn Etier, 
University of Texas, Austin. 


Regional Councilors for 
Alpha Iota 


Edith Yeagle of Los Angeles has been ap- 
pointed regional councilor for the Pacific 
Western Association of Alpha Iota Inter- 
national Honorary Business Sorority. Miss 
Yeagle is a member of the Los Angeles 
Alumnae Chapter of Alpha Iota, which is 
affiliated with Woodbury College, Los 
Angeles, California. 

The new regional councilor of the South 
Central States Association is Mary Etta 
Baird of Willard, Missouri. Miss Baird is a 
member of the Springfield, Missouri Chapter 
which is affiliated with the Springfield 
Draughon Business University, Springfield, 
Missouri. 


International Society Workshop 


Dorothy H. Veon, professor of education, 
Pennsylvania State University, has an- 
nounced plans for a European workshop in 
business education to be conducted by the 
International Society for Business Educa- 
tion from June 21 to July 24, 1961. 

The purpose of the European Workshop 
is to create an understanding of the culture, 
history, and current movements of the nine 
countries which will be visited during the 
tour. 

Tour members will meet and participate 
in discussions with students, officials, and 
businessmen of the countries visited. 

Further information about the workshop 
and the tour can be had by writing to 
Dr. Dorothy H. Veon, Burrowes Building, 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania. 
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Teachers: Refer 
This to Your 


Administrators 
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Ohio Convention 


The thirty-third an- 
nual convention of the 
Ohio Business Teachers 
Association will be held 
April 14 and 15 at the 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The theme of this 
year’s convention is 
“Business Education — 
Advancing with Busi- 
ness.” 

Mildred C. _ Siefert, 
Cuyahoga Heights High 
School, Cleveland, is 
president of the associa- 
tion. Dorothy Miller, 
Zanesville High School, is vice president and 
chairman of the convention program. 

Irene Place, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
will deliver the keynote address at the first 
general assembly Friday afternoon. 

Mary V. Moore, acting head, Department 
of Business Services, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, will deliver the Delta 
Pi Epsilon banquet address Friday evening. 

The Saturday luncheon session will feature 
James H. Pearson, assistant commissioner 
for vocational education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
will speak on “Business and Education — 
Our Mutual Concern.”’ 

Other officers of the association are: sec- 
retary-treasurer, Hermon Sparks, Belmont 
High School, Dayton; membership chair- 
man, Dorothy A. Virts, Miami University, 
Oxford; membership co-chairman, Mary 
McCabe, Taft High School, Hamilton; editor 
of publications, Charles Reigel, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; assistant editor of 
publications, Herbert Jelley, University of 
Cincinnati; business manager, Betty Weaver, 
Ohio University, Athens; advertising man- 
ager, Louise H. Wheeler, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent. 


Miss Siefert 
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Message to School Administrators 


Throughout our great country is a shortage—a growing shortage — of competently- 
trained and economically-informed graduates who are prepared to fill business positions. 
A country cannot grow strong through science, mathematics, and engineering alone. There 
must be proper balance in the skills and knowledge of our people if we are to have a balanced 
and strong nation. Business teachers everywhere are asking only for proper balance in 
education, including business education. The following message is one of a series to call 





this problem and this plea to the attention of school administrators. 


The Bottomless Pit—We Can’t Fill the Urgent Needs 


for Competent Business Workers 


Intelligent, talented, and _ well-trained 
people are in critically short supply 
for office positions. Every segment of 
our economy — business, industry, and 
government — relies upon the office func- 
tions to furnish the power that keeps it 
running. The power that generatesactivity 
is paperwork: facts and figures, analyses, 
and reports. Without competent office 
workers, the wheels of our economy could 
be slowed to a dangerously low level. Top 
management in every field of endeavor 
depends upon the steady flow of facts and 
figures across its desks to enable it to make 
wise decisions regarding its operations. 

Clerical workers are now the second 
largest of all the major occupational groups 
in the nation. In 1950, there were approxi- 
mately 7,657,000 workers; in 1955, 
8,114,000; and in 1959 there were 9,093,000. 
In 1958, about one out of every seven em- 
ployed workers was engaged in clerical 
work. 

The term clerical work is often mis- 
takenly thought of as indicating routine, 
repetitive tasks that are performed by 
people with low ability and education. 
Mechanization and automation have mini- 
mized the number of such _ low-level 
positions, and have brought into being 
positions requiring workers of high-level 
ability and training, who are competent 
in the selection of data significant for 
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processing and who are able to interpret the 
information thus obtained. Business offices 
are not just doing with machines what 
they did with people in pre-automation 
times; they are doing more and different 
things. Some of the new job titles indica- 
tive of this change are Flexowriter oper- 
ator, coder, data transcribing clerk, tape 
librarian, programmer, and computyper 
operator. Many high-level, responsible 
positions are included in the category of 
clerical workers. 

Economic efficiency, upon which our 
very existence depends, can be achieved 
only when each of our citizens is utilizing 
his own particular capacities, interests, and 
aptitudes to the fullest extent; it can be 
achieved only when all segments of our 
economy have the needed supply of 
workers. A balanced economy requires 
the support of a balanced educational 
program. The secondary schools have a 
responsibility to meet the needs of the 
economy for qualified clerical workers; the 
secondary schools also have an obligation 
to provide adequate preparation for every 
youth who is interested in this large and 
important occupational area. 


DR. IROL W. BALSLEY 
LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
RUSTON, LOUISIANA 
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What makes a 


The greatness of a typewriting book de- 
pends upon the effectiveness and the per- 
fection of the practice materials that are 
built into it. In the building of 20TH | 





CENTURY TYPEWRITING, the pur- 

pose has always been to find the best 
practice procedures and materials to build 
a high rate of speed with control in less 

time. Everything that is done in 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING has a pur- 

pose. It is based upon sound psychological 
principles of learning a perceptual-motor skill. It is perfected in the hands of skilled 
authors and editors — proved in the experimental classroom — proved by further 
successful use in the hands of other teachers. 





There are also many little features in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING that 
are so carefully woven into the pattern of the book that they are not easily seen at 
first glance. Even a single paragraph exercise may require many hours of work to 
be sure that it will do for the students what it is supposed to do. Then the material 
must be tried out in the classroom to be sure that it will accomplish its intended 
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A PROPOSAL FOR 
BUSINESS - ECONOMIC 


EDUCATION 
FOR AMERICAN 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 








This pamphlet was prepared for your use by the Policies Commission 
for Business and Economic Education. It may be removed by opening 
the staples and lifting out carefully. The staples may be pushed back 
in position with the end of your pencil. Additional copies may be 
secured by writing to Policies Commission for Business and Economic 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOREWORD 


Business education in American secon- 
dary schools consists of both general edu- 
cation and vocational preparation for store 
and office occupations. 

These two elements of business education 
are essential parts of secondary education 
in America. 

If the American secondary schools were 
to curtail in any way the programs that 
prepare young people for store and office 
occupations, business, industry and govern- 
ment services would suffer materially for 
lack of competent office and store help. 

This message to secondary school ad- 
ministrators deals with the business- 
economic phases of general education 
because we believe it is imperative that 
ALL young people be adequately prepared 
to deal with business-economic issues and 
problems. 

We hope, however, that secondary school 
administrators will seek also to strengthen 
the vocation preparation of young people 
who are seeking business careers upon 
graduation from high school. 


TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


We who have signed this letter have great 
faith in the power of education. We are 
writing to you because we believe that it is 
the responsibility of all citizens to offer 
suggestions and to make recommendations 
to those who administer our schools regard- 
ing what our schools should teach. It is our 
hope that the combined judgment and 
intelligence of all can help to achieve the 
kind of education that will be best for our 
young people. 

We believe that education can help all 
Americans to understand better and to act 
more intelligently in dealing with the 
crucial problems that face our country. 
Many of these problems are economic in 
nature. To deal with these problems in- 
telligently, our youth and young adults 
must have an understanding of our business- 
economic system. The purpose of this 
message to you is to urge that more atten- 
tion be given to this problem in our schools. 

We want to commend school administra- 
tors and all other persons responsible for 


American education for the devotion and 
leadership they have given. It is significant 
that even though there are those who 
would have us imitate European or Russian 
education, it is always to America that 
these countries look when they find them- 
selves in economic difficulties. If our 
education were not what it is, we would be 
looking to them for help instead of their 
looking to us. 


In our desire to meet the needs of the 
Space Age and to be able to combat 
military aggression, we have stressed the 
importance of having a large body of 
trained scientists and mathematicians to 
carry on research with the result that some 
of our schools have overlooked the equally 
important task of having a large body of 
trained men and women of high talent to 
carry on the business and industrial ad- 
ministration of our economy. This, we 
believe, can lead to major problems for 
business and industry and thus weaken our 
jeadership and power as a nation. 


We believe it is imperative that every 
American should have as a part of his 
general education, regardless of his personal 
or professional goal, at least a one-year 
course at the secondary school level that 
will provide the learner with an oppor- 
tunity to become competent to deal with 
everyday business-economic issues and 
problems. 


Among the topics in the course on 
business-economic understandings that we 
recommend for ALL are: 


THE ROLE OF BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


There is evidence that many young 
people are being graduated from our high 
schools with little or no knowledge of the 
functions of our system of enterprise and 
how it operates. Some believe that we 
would be better off if government operated 
all business and industry. Some believe 
that business and industry are out to 
gouge the consumer for all they can get. 
Few know of the contributions that busi- 
ness and industry make to community 
improvements, to research, to health and 
welfare programs, and to scholarships. 






































ROLE AND COSTS OF GOVERNMENT 


Every person must be concerned with 
the roles and costs of local, state, and of 
the Federal government. Unnecessary 
duplication and _ inefficiency must be 
avoided. Every possible encouragement 
should be given to private enterprise to 
develop and grow at a healthy rate. The 
problems of taxes, subsidies, and tariffs 
must be studied and understood in relation 
to the well-being of our economy and our 
people. 


CREATIVE GROWTH OF THE 
ECONOMY 


All Americans need to understand the 
importance of maintaining economic and 
political conditions that will provide for 
creation of new enterprises and the expan- 
sion of present ones to meet changing times 
and conditions. Only when we maintain a 
healthy climate politically and economi- 
cally can we hope for increased growth 
through investment of time, money, and 
effort in furthering the economy. 


FACTORS OF COST IN PRODUCING 
GOODS AND SERVICES 


Young Americans should understand the 
relationship between the factors that make 
up the costs of goods and services produced. 
They should understand that we can 
maintain our present high wage levels, 
advance our standards of living, and ap- 
proach full employment only by producing 
more efficiently than low-wage countries. 


INFLATION — DEFLATION 


Every citizen needs to understand the 
forces of inflation and deflation and how 
these forces affect his future. He also 
needs to know what part he can play in 
helping to control inflation and still main- 
tain a healthy and growing economy. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Americans need to understand the rights 
as well as the responsibilities of labor and 
management in maintaining a climate of 
cooperation and incentive for high pro- 
ductivity. Along with rights go respon- 
sibilities. To demand rights without 
acceptance of responsibilities is to court 
difficulty. 





MANAGEMENT OF PERSONAL 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Every young person needs to be educated 
to deal effectively with his personal 
economic problems so that he will manage 
his personal business affairs in a manner 
that will produce the greatest good to him. 
This means education in better buyman- 
ship of all goods and services as well as 
financial planning for his present and future 
needs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Some changes from present practices will 
be required if we are to accomplish the 
purposes and fulfill the needs of good 
citizens as outlined in the points which 
we have presented. Changes are not easy 
to make in the complex pattern of modern 
education. However, we wish to urge your 
consideration of the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. ALL students in ALL secondary 
schools shall have a course or courses lead- 
ing to a better understanding of business- 
economic problems. Such course or 
courses shall become a part of the total 
general education of ALL students. We 
recognize that many of the problems we 
have presented are now receiving some 
attention in your school and that some 
students in some schools are benefiting from 
such courses as Economics, General Busi- 
ness, Consumer Education, and the like. 
We urge that ALL students study business- 
economic problems and issues. 

2. The course or courses in business- 
economic understanding should be offered 
by those teachers, regardless of the areas 
they represent, who are best qualified. 
Those teachers who have been business 
oriented through courses in the field of 
business and economics and through busi- 
ness experience are most likely to provide 
the kind of educational program this letter 
proposes. 

3. The course or courses in business- 
economic understanding must be more than 
the theory of economics. Theory alone is 
not enough. Practical case studies, built 
around the problems suggested, developed 
in cooperation with management, labor, 
and government should be coordinated with 
other teaching materials. 


Because of the importance of instruction 
in business-economic understanding for all 
boys and girls in our secondary schools, we 
urge you to do whatever you can to help 


provide this education. 


S. CLARK BEISE 
President 

Bank of America 

San Francisco, California 


BOYD CAMPBELL 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Mississippi School Supply Company 

Former President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 

Jackson, Mississippi 


SAMUEL M. FLEMING 
President 

Third National Bank 
Nashville, Tennessee 


R. G. FOLLIS 

Chairman, Board of Directors 
Standard Oil Company of California 
San Francisco, California 


GERALD W. FRANK 

Vice President 

Meier and Frank Company 

Chairman of Governor’s Advisory Committee 
of Oregon State Department of 
Planning and Development 

Portland, Oregon 


You may be sure that you will have our 
full cooperation and that of business and 
industrial men in your local community in 
developing materials for such a course. 


Very cordially yours, 


ENDORSERS 


MAX D. HOWELL 

Executive Vice President 
American tron and Steel Institute 
New York, New York 


ALLEN S. KING 

President 

Northern States Power Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FOREST R. LOMBAER 

Vice President 

Nationwide Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


C. K. MILNER 

Vice President 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


R. E. DUMAS MILNER 
President 

Milner Enterprises, Inc. 
Jackson, Mississippi 


AKSEL NIELSEN 
President 

The Title Guaranty Company 
Denver, Colorado 


C. WRIGHT 

Manager, Office and Salary Administration 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


G. KEITH FUNSTON 
President 

New York Stock Exchange 
New York, New York 


B. C. GRANGAARD 

Vice President 
Seattle-First National Bank 
Seattle, Washington 


JOHN W. HILL 

Chairman, Board of Directors 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 

New York, New York 


R. T. PERSON 

President 

Public Service Company of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 


CECIL PUCKETT 
Vice President 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Denver Branch 
Denver, Colorado 


ROBERT DENNY WATT 
President 

Electro-Watt, Inc. 

Seattle, Washington 
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The Policies Commission for Business and Economic Education is composed of eight mem- 
bers, and is sponsored by the United Business Education Association, and by Delta Pi 
Epsilon, a national honorary graduate fraternity in business education. 


The persons whose names appear as endorsers of the statement presented in this leaflet 
were invited by the Commission to lend their support to this important undertaking in the 
hope that school administrators will be encouraged to go forward with a sound program of 





economic education for all young Americans. 


CHAIRMAN 


Hamden L. Forkner 

Professor Emeritus . 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
106 Morningside Drive 

New York 27, New York 


MEMBERS 


S. Joseph DeBrum 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


J Marshall Hanna 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dorothy L. Travis 

Central High School and 
University of North Dakota 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Herbert Tonne 
New York University 
New York, New York 


Theodore Woodward 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Theodore Yerian 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Gladys Bahr 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Frank M. Herndon 
Mississippi State College for Women 
Columbus, Mississippi 


Ruth |. Anderson, Executive Secretary 
Delta Pi Epsilon 

North Texas State College 

Denton, Texas 


Hollis Guy, Executive Director 

United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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good typewriting textbook? 


A good typewriting textbook such as 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is more 
than a series of lessons designed to bring about maximum skill in a minimum of 
time. It is also a textbook that lifts the spirits of the students and builds into their 


minds and their spines the success habit and into their fingers the speed WITH 
control so necessary for efficient office work. 





A good typewriting textbook is scientifi- 
cally prepared. Many of its outstanding 
features are not easy to detect until the 
book is actually used in the classroom. All 
of the qualities mentioned and more are 
built into 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING. In each edition, new features 
are added that have proved to be more suc- 
cessful than the old features that have been 
dropped. An old feature is never dropped 
until something new that is more effective 
can be added. That is why teachers have 
learned to expect nothing less than the best 
and why thousands are now — with 
confidence and satisfaction. 


TYPEWRITING 


senberry, Crawford, and Erickson 











tore speed WITH control in less time 
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New Jersey Meeting 


The annual spring 
meeting of the New 
Jersey Business Educa- 
tion Association will be 
held on the campus of 
Rider College, Trenton, 
April 29. Chairman of 
the meeting is Gloria 
Seitz of Rider College. 

Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New 
York City, will keynote 
the program with her 
talk entitled “The Busi- 
ness Education Curric- 
ulum for the Sixties.” 

A discussion group on “Testing in Busi- 
ness Education” will be conducted by 
Thomas B. Maier, Pitman Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, and by Marion 
Cosenza of Rider College on ‘Meeting 
Progress through the Cooperation of Busi- 
ness Education and Industry.” 





Dr. Oliverio 


Promotion for Breese 


William E. Breese has been named faculty 
counselor of the Business Education Division 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School by 
George A. Parkinson, director. 

Mr. Breese has been chairman of the Com- 
merce Department of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division in the Mil- 
waukee area. 

He will supervise teachers and curriculum 
in the Business Education Division of the 
Adult School and the Milwaukee Institute 
of Technology. 


Michigan Workshops 


The following workshops will be offered 
this summer by Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan, and will carry a one 
semester hour of graduate credit: 

June 26—-June 30 Notehand-Shorthand 

July 3-July 7 General Business 

July 10-July 14 Office Machines 

July 17-July 21 Bookkeeping 

July 24-July 28 Typewriting 

July 31-Aug. 4 Distributive Education 

For further information, write to Dr. Fred 
S. Cook, Chairman, Business and Distribu- 
tive Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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New York Convention 


“Frontiers in  Busi- 
ness Education’”’ will be 
the theme of the annual 
convention of the Busi- 
ness Teachers Associa- 
tion of New York to be 
heln at the Manger 
Dewitt-Clinton Hotel, 
Albany, on May 5 and 6. 

Featured speakers will 
include Dr. Walter Crew- 
som, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education, New 
York State, who will 
speak on “Frontiers in 
Education” at the open- 
ing session, and Dr. Elvin 
Eyster, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
who will speak on “Business Education in 
Transition” at the luncheon session on 
Saturday. 

Section meetings will be devoted to junior 
high school typewriting; the business educa- 
tion curriculum; higher education, abbrevi- 
ated shorthand systems; business arith- 
metic, and distributive education. 

Ray L. Clippinger, Consultant, Business 
Education, Rochester Public Schools, is 
president of the association. 








Dr. Estery 


Rhode Island Meeting 


The 12th annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Business Teachers Association will be 
held at Bryant College, Providence, on 
May 6. The theme of the convention is 
‘‘New Frontiers in Business Education.” 

Recently elected officers of the association 
are: president, Gerald Gordon, Cranston 
High School-East; first vice president, 
Morris J. Gaebe, Johnson and Wales Busi- 
ness School, Providence; second vice presi- 
dent, Vincent P. McGinn, LaSalle Academy, 
Providence; recording secretary, Helen Mc- 
Combe, Woonsocket High School; corres- 
ponding secretary, Kathleen McCormick, 
Cranston High School-West; treasurer, 
Gertrude M. Cushing, Cranston High 
School-West; directors, Lucy D. Medeiros, 
Central Falls High School; Lionel H. 
Mercier, Bryant College, Providence; James 
E. Miller, J. F. Deering High School, West 
Warwick; Lillian R. Maher, Woonsocket 
High School; Mercedes I. Clifford, East 
Providence High School; Theodore H. 
Carter, Central High School, Providence. 
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Institute on the Teaching 
of Typewriting 


The Second Institute 
on the Teaching of Type- 
writing will be sponsored 
by the University of 
North Dakota, Depart- 
ment of Business Educa- 
tion, on July 5, 6, and 7. 
Twenty-four sessions 
have been planned 
(morning, afternoon and 
evening) at which time 
national and_interna- 
tional specialists in the 
teaching of typewriting 
are scheduled to present 
lectures, teaching dem- 
onstrations, and sym- 
areas of typewriting 











Dr. Lessenberry 


posiums in all 

methodology. 
The Institute will place particular em- 

phasis upon new typewriting curriculum 


developments — vocational, personal use, 
elementary, junior high, secondary school, 
college, and business college. 

An added feature will be the First Distin- 
guished Lecture in Teaching Typewriting to 
be delivered by D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. A special attraction 
at this Institute will be three full scale model 
typewriting classrooms and _ laboratories, 
each designed with the latest and approved 
equipment including desks, electric and 
manual typewriters, chalkboards, demon- 
stration stands, etc. An exhibition display of 
textbooks and other equipment will also be 
featured. 

Detailed information concerning registra- 
tion, living accommodations, and fees may 
be secured by writing to John L. Rowe, 
Chairman, Department of Business Educa- 
tion at the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 








Virginia Meeting 

The Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion held its semi-annual meeting March 11 
at Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 

The speaker for the morning session was 
M. Herbert Freeman, chairman, Business 
Education Department, Montclair State 
College, Montclair, New Jersey, who spoke 
on “How to Improve Instruction in Book- 
keeping.” 

Prince Thornton, Public Relations De- 
partment, Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Virginia, was the luncheon 
speaker. 
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Bowling Green Spring 
Conference 


The ninth annual business education con- 
ference of Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, will be held April 8, 
1961. D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburg, will be the keynote speaker at the 
opening session. 

The conference will be open to business 
teachers, high school business students, and 
members of the National Secretaries As- 
sociation. 

The local chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association will sponsor a workshop 
for interested secretaries. This workshop 
will be held simultaneously with the business 
education section of the conference. 
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Graduate Program at 
Whitewater 


Wisconsin State College at Whitewater 
will inaugurate a graduate program in busi- 
ness education this summer. 

The program will require two summers’ 
work at Wisconsin State College and two 
summers at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. The Master’s degree will be 
granted by the University. 

For further information, write to Henry 
M. Collins, Acting Director, Business Edu- 
cation, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water. 

. * ” 


Syracuse Guest Teachers 
Program 


Under the inspiration and leadership of 
Edwin E. Weeks, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Syracuse Public Schools, The 
Citizens Foundation has established a formal 
plan called the “Guest Teachers Program.” 

Under this program a published list of 
business and professional men has been made 
available to the local schools and schools in 
the surrounding areas. Each person on this 
extensive list has agreed to make himself 
available to speak on a listed topic in classes 
from grades 9 through 12 in the Greater 
Syracuse area. An attractive brochure has 
been prepared and sent to all the schools in 
the area providing a list of 40 speakers. 
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Doctorate for Reigel 
Charles E. Reigel, 


instructor in_ business 
education, School of Ed- 
ucation, University of 
Cincinnati, has been 
awarded a Doctor of Ed- 
ucation degree by the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Reigel received his 
Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

The title of Dr. 
Reigel’s dissertation is 
“Early School Leavers 
Who Return to Cincin- 
nati Public Evening 














Dr. Reigel 


Schools.” 

He has been active in the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association and other business 
organizations. 

Prior to his teaching at the University, 
Dr. Reigel taught in the Cincinnati public 


schools. 
e so * 


Mary Webb Retires 


Mary D. Webb of Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, will retire this 
summer after 31 years of service in that in- 
stitution. She received her B.A. degree from 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
her two M.A. degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, and from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
™ Miss Webb taught in the states of Wiscon- 
sin, Montana, and Indiana before going to 
Illinois State Normal University. 

She has served as president of Illinois 
Business Education Association, national 
secretary of Kappa Delta Epsilon, and filled 
several other important offices in Kappa 
Delta Epsilon. 


Office Manpower Needs 


A bulletin of February, 1961, from the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, provides some 
interesting statistics useful to school ad- 
ministrators and business educators. This 
bulletin is one of a series prepared by Dr. 
Bruce I. Blackstone, Specialist, Office Edu- 
cation, Division of Vocational Education. 
The particular bulletin, “Office Manpower,” 
is based upon information from the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 
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In November, 1960, there were 10.2 mil- 
lion workers classified as clerical and kindred 
workers. The rate of expansion of clerical 
and kindred worker employment has ex- 
ceeded previous expectations. The rate of 
expansion is now about four years ahead of 
previous predictions. 

Those employed in clerical and kindred 
occupations represent 15.2 per cent of the 
total employed workers. The female workers 
in this group represent 30.8 per cent of the 
total employed female workers. 

Of the total 10.2 million workers in this 
classification, 2.3 million are secretaries, 
stenographers, and typists, while 7.8 million 
are clerical and general office workers. 

The prediction of the U. S. Department of 
Labor is that by 1965 the need in this classi- 
fication will be 10.8 million workers; and the 
need in 1975 will be 12.4 million clerical 
and kindred workers. 

With the supply of workers in this cate- 
gory decreasing and the demand for them 
increasing, how will these needs be met? 
The answer is in the hands of school admini- 
strators and guidance counselors. If present 
trends continue, it would appear that we 
shall eventually have a great surplus of 
academically trained people with specialties 
in mathematics, sciences, and languages and 
an increasing shortage of competent office 
workers. These are facts that need to be 
brought to the attention of school adminis- 
trators before it is too late. 


San Francisco 
Work Experience Program 


San Francisco State College will offer a 
Summer Work Experience Program for Busi- 
ness Teachers and Counselors from June 26 
to August 4, 1961. 

This program involves full-time paid work 
experience during the day with evening 
seminars. Placements are made by the co- 
ordinators in either office or retail positions. 
Acceptance into the program is dependent 
upon qualifications of the individual for the 
above classifications. Enrollment is limit- 
ed to thirty participants. 

Persons interested in this program should 
write directly to Dr. W. L. Winnett, Acting 
Chairman, Division of Business, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco 27, 
California. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
LISTINGS 
(See Page 370) 
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By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


As our economy becomes more complex, every 
student needs a thorough understanding of our 
business-economic system regardless of his oc- 
cupation or profession in adult life. Attention is 
given to developing an ‘‘economic efficiency”’ in 
the eighth edition. 


In addition, the student gets a usable knowledge of 
business and the services of business which will 
help in the study of other business subjects as well 
as be extremely valuable in his own personal life 
before and after leaving school by graduation or 
for other reasons. Through a study of business and 
its services, the student gets valuable information 
on career opportunities. 


Provision is made in the eighth edition of GENERAL 
BUSINESS for the student on the upper ability 
® Two workbooks (one for levels. Optional questions requiring judgment for 
each semester) . , . . 
answers Or solutions are given in a new section at 
e Seven achievement tests 


and an examination for the end of each chapter. 
each semester 





e Acomprehensive teachers’ 
manual 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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From High School to Job 


The following comments are excerpts from 
the 1960 Annual Report written by John W. 
Gardner, president, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
Complete copies of the reprint can be obtained 


from the Carnegie Corporation. These ez- 
cerpts are reprinted here because of the 
thoughtful statements dealing with education 
and their special implications for business 
teachers, administrators, and guidance coun- 
selors. 

In June of this year some 1,873,000 boys 
and girls will graduate from high school, and 
approximately 993,000 of these will go on to 
full- or part-time college work. I want to 
talk about the 880,000 boys and girls who 
will not go to college at all — and about an 
additional 900,000 who dropped out even be- 
fore high school graduation. 

Some of those who end their education 
short of college have considerable academic 
talent — undiscovered or _ unexploited. 
These have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion lately. I want to talk about the 
others — those without such hidden promise, 
those whose academic limitations justify, at 
least in part, the termination of their formal 
schooling. 

The heavy emphasis on college is, of 
course, very pleasant for those whose abili- 
ties and motivations will lead them to com- 
plete four years of higher education. Until 
recently, it was considerably less pleasant 
for those who wished or needed only a year 
or two beyond high school; but today, such 
youngsters are increasingly well served by 
junior (or community) colleges, two-year 
technical institutes, and two-year programs 
in universities. For all other young people, 
the emphasis on higher education is apt to be 
a source of considerable strain. All too many 
are led to believe that in failing to go on to 
college they have missed the high road of 
American life. 

This is unfortunate and unnecessary. 
Properly understood, college or university 
is merely the instrument of one kind of 
further education for those whose interests 
and capacities fit them for that kind of 
further education. It should not be regarded 
as the sole means of establishing one’s 
human worth. It should not be seen as the 
unique key to happiness, self-respect, and 
inner confidence. 

We have all done our bit to foster these 
misconceptions. The root of the difficulty is 
our bad habit of assuming that the only 
meaningful life is the “‘successful” life, de- 
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fining success in terms of high personal at- 
tainment in the world’s eyes. Today, at- 
tendance at college has become virtually a 
prerequisite of high attainment in the 
world’s eyes so that it becomes, in the false 
value framework we have created, the only 
passport to happiness. No wonder our col- 
leges are crowded. 

The crowding in our colleges is less re- 
grettable than the confusion in our values. 
Human dignity and worth should be as- 
sessed only in terms of those qualities of 
mind and spirit that are within the reach of 
every human being. 

This is not to say that we should not value 
achievement. We should value it exceeding- 
ly. It is simply to say that achievement 
should not be confused with human worth. 
Our recognition of the dignity and worth of 
the individual is based on moral imperatives 
and should be of universal application. 

In contrast, being a college graduate in- 
volves qualities of mind that can never be 
universally possessed. Everyone does not 
have a “right”’ to be a college graduate, any 
more than everyone has a right to run a 
four-minute mile. The brain surgeon must 
have a level of intelligence that is rare in the 
population and must subject himself to 
roughly twice as much schooling as the 
average man. That is not a question of 
rights. It is just a fact of life. 

It is not the goal of a democracy that 
every citizen be the equivalent of a brain 
surgeon or a top executive. It is the goal of a 
democracy that every individual fulfill his 
own potentialities and live a meaningful and 
satisfying life in the context of those poten- 
tialities. The important thing is that he 
have the kinds of experience and education 
that will bring out the best that is in him. 
College will do this for some kinds of people 
with some kinds of abilities. Other kinds of 
experience will do it for people with different 
abilities. 

The great prestige that college education 
has achieved is the source of many false 
notions, and one of the worst is that it is the 
only form of continued learning after high 
school. We assume — quite mistakenly — 
that the young person either goes to college 
and continues to learn, or goes to work and 
stops learning. 

Most parents, teachers, and counselors 
have given little or no thought to the ways 
of learning and growing that do not involve 
college. The result is that college appears to 
be the only path of self-development. No 
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wonder many who lack the qualifications in- 
sist on having a try at it. As long as we in- 
sist on defining college as the only means of 
further growth after high school, we shall 
have increasing — and ultimately unman- 
ageable — pressures for admission of un- 
qualified students. And we shall do needless 
harm to those who cannot make it. 

In short, the false emphasis we place on 
continued formal schooling has two un- 
fortunate consequences. On the other hand, 
it exerts pressure on the young person to 
continue his schooling whether or not he 
has any taste or aptitude for it. This is often 
harmful to him; it is always costly to society; 
and it leads to make-believe education. On 
the other hand, if he drops out of high school 
or doesn’t go on to college, he is led to be- 
lieve that he has landed on the scrap heap 
and that further learning or growth is out of 
the question. This is disastrous for his morale 
and in the long run dangerous to society. He 
is caught between alternatives both of which 
are an affront to his self-respect, and neither 
of which seems to offer an honest promise of 
self-development. Do we really need to sub- 
ject him to such indignities? I refuse to be- 
lieve it. We cannot do anything immedi- 
ately to alter the fierce overemphasis on 
continued formal schooling. But we might, 
if we act resolutely, devise a system that 
will avoid some of the worst evils that have 
flowed from that overemphasis. 

The average high school really doesn’t 
know what to do with such boys and girls. 
For the most part, it simply bears with them 
until school-leaving age and then turns 
them out into the streets. There is a great 
need for the development of practical 
courses that will prepare these young people 
for the simple tasks that they can perform. 

Setting aside the question of how well the 
high school prepares for the transition, let us 
ask how effectively it aids the boy or girl in 
actually making that transition. The an- 
swer is that with a few shining exceptions, 
even our best high schools do virtually 
nothing toward this end. 

To be specific, every high school in the 
land should provide continuing vocational 
and educational counseling for all who leave 
school short of college. These services should 
be available until the boy or girl reaches the 
age of 21. As things stand today the high 
school does not provide such follow-up. 

One means of providing an effective tran- 
sition between school and community is the 
work-study program, in which the student 
spends part of his day (or week) on a job, and 
part in school. Such programs deserve far 
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wider adoption than they have had to date. 

Equally valuable are arrangements that 
make it easy for the young person to resume 
his education at any time under conditions 
suited to his needs. Many boys and girls 
who terminate their formal schooling early 
do not realize until a year or so later that 
their lack of education is a grievous handi- 
cap. The common solution to this problem 
is the night school. A high proportion of the 
students in such schools are boys and girls 
who have ended their formal schooling and 
have then returned for further education. 
Night classes in the public schools are break- 
ing all attendance records; and more than 
one quarter of present attendance is in trade 
courses for semi-skilled or skilled workers. 
The courses offer a surprising range of op- 
portunities for the young person who wishes 
to test his aptitudes and to develop various 
skills. 








Alabama Meeting 


The Alabama Business Education As- 
sociation held its annual luncheon meeting 
at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham, 
on March 16, 1961. The speaker, Dr. Henry 
King Stanford, president, Birmingham- 
Southern College, was introduced by Presi- 
dent M. L. Roberts, Jr., University of Ala- 
bama, University. Dr. Stanford spoke on 
“Talking Turkey to the Turks about Busi- 
ness Education.” 

The following new officers were elected: 
president, Wilson Ashby, University of Ala- 
bama, University; vice president, Robert I. 
Hyett, High School, Oxford; secretary-treas- 
urer, Bernice Foster, Banks High School, 
Birmingham. 
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Nebraska Meeting 


The Nebraska Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its annual spring conven- 
tion at Columbus High School, Columbus, 
Nebraska, April 29, 1961. 

Featured speaker on the program will be 
Roland C. Waterman, professor of business 
education, Colorado State College, Greeley. 

Officers of the association are: president, 
Luella Van Vleck, Bloomfield High School; 
first vice president, Shirley Anderson, Grand 
Island Senior High School; second vice presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Sack, Blair High School; 
recording secretary, Wilma Sawyer, Beatrice 
Senior High School; corresponding secretary, 
Viola Golson, Kimball County High School; 
treasurer, James Van Marter, Holdrege High 
School. 
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Workshop on Data Processing 
and Automation 


A workshop on data processing and auto- 
mation will be held at Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California, August 14 to 25. 

This workshop carries two graduate credits 
and is being offered to teachers in high 
schools and colleges who have had no pre- 
vious contact with computers and _ their 
functions. 

The workshop will be conducted by Pro- 
fessor John T. Emerson of Fresno State 
College, who will emphasize the impact of 
automation in the office and factory with 
reference to the role of training in business 
education. 

For further information, write to Dr. Mc- 
Kee Fisk, Head, Division of Business, Fresno 
State College, Fresno 26, California. 


Pennsylvania Workshop 


The Pennsylvania State University in co- 
operation with the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance and the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance will hold its second 
annual workshop in Education in Family 
Finance from June 15 to July 6, 1961. Room 
and tuition scholarships are awarded to 
elementary teachers, secondary teachers of 
business education, home economics, mathe- 
matics, social studies, economics, and to 
college teachers and public school adminis- 
trators. 

Necessary application materials may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. James H. Moyer, 
Acting Director, 208 Burrowes Building, 
College of Education, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. The deadline for completed 
applications is April 20, 1961. 


Teachers Wanted in Guam 


The College of Guam wil! add two staff 
members for the school year 1961-62. One 
person is needed with an M.A. degree or 
better in the area of secretarial and office 
practice. The other teacher should have a 
Doctor’s degree and should be qualified to 
teach in the field of accounting and perhaps 
economics. 

Submit applications or inquiries to Dr. 
Harm Harms, Executive Dean, College of 
Guam, Department of Education, P. O. Box 
998, Agana, Guam. 
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Northwestern Work Experience 


Northwestern University’s School of Edu- 
cation will offer a six-week work-experience 
program for business teachers from June 27 
to August 5. Teachers will enroll for two 
courses, Supervision of Cooperative Business 
Education and Workshop in Vocational 
Business Education. Classes will meet two 
evenings a week. Office and store jobs are 
made available for teachers enrolled in the 
program. 

Graduate credit is given those admitted to 
the Graduate School; special credit is given 
those who wish regular college credit. Ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained from 
Dr. Russell N. Cansler, Director of Business 
Teacher Education, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 


Virginia Conference 


The annual summer conference at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, will be 
held on July 6 and 7, 1961. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Pointing Business Education at the Mind 
as Well as the Hand.”’ Major topics dealing 
with the conference theme are: typists and 
automation, a crusade for sensible emphasis 
in business education, teaching machines, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, general business, 
and management. 

Featured speakers on the program will in- 
clude Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
Harry Love, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; 
James Crews, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; Howard Newhouse, Gregg Publishing 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


New York Distributive 
Education Conference 


The sixth annual New York State Distrib- 
utive Education Teacher-Coordinator Con- 
ference will be held at the Manger DeWitt- 
Clinton Hotel, Albany, on April 21 and 22. 

The program this year will feature ad- 
dresses by outstanding distributive educa- 
tion consultants and businessmen from the 
state. A sales demonstration contest, a job 
interview contest, and a public speaking 
contest will highlight the activities of the 
Saturday session. 
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This book consists of two parts of seventy lessons with these features 
each. Each part represents a semester's work and > Cantley qudel diiietins 
is divided into units of related, meaningful practice = and measurement copy material 


material. The practice material for each basic 
typing operation (such as themes, manuscripts, 
letters, tabulated reports, and personal notes) is 
grouped together into units to make possible a 
concentration of problem skill-building activity 
so that the greatest skill can be built in a minimum 
of time. The student remains on one type of 
activity long enough to gain familiarity with it, 
mastery on it, or both. 


Some time is deliberately left in each semester's 
work for outside-the-book assignments. These 
assignments take the form of additional creative or 
composition typing activities: notes, announce- 
ments, outlines, themes, or book reports for other 
classes; typing for school clubs or for the school 
office. These assignments give the student oppor- 
tunity to type some papers that were actually used 
in a meaningful way. 


A variety of special-technique and skill-building 
drills is included in the book. Skill-measurement 
activities are provided periodically with sufficient 
time between measurements to have some skill 
growth to measure. 


A workbook and achievement tests are available. 


with syllable intensity indicated. 
Standard daily keyboard review 
plan: alphabetic sentence; figure 
and/or symbol sentence; rhythm 
sentence. 

Skill-comparison practice to deter- 
mine ratio of speed on statistical, 
script, and rough-draft copy to 
speed on straight copy. 
Step-by-step procedures are care- 
fully arranged and labeled in 
1-2-3 order. 

Uniform practice procedures are 
established for exercises of the 
same type. 

Both standard and portable ma- 
chines are illustrated. 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the schools 
that have cooperated by submitting listings. Another list will be published in the May issue. Teachers who are 
interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


AUBURN — AUBURN UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 12-July 17; July 18-August 26. Research and Develop- 
ments in General Business and Economic Education; Research 
and Developments in Clerical and Office Practice; Curriculum 
and Teaching Problems in Business Education; Thesis and 
Individual Research in Business Education; subject matter 
courses in Office Management, Business Principles and Systems, 
Economics, Personnel Management, Finance, Advanced Ac- 
counting, Office Machines. Address, Dr. J. Curtis Hall, School 
of Education. 


MONTGOMERY — HUNTINGDON COLLEGE: June 
12-August 17. Economic Geography; Marketing; Government 
and Business; Principles of High School Teaching; Materials 
— Methods in Commercial Studies. Address, Dean Paul T. 
Stone. 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 5-July 12; July 13—August 18. Business Education 
in the Secondary School; Teaching of Typewriting; Elements 
of Business Administration; Problems in Office Administration; 
undergraduate and graduate subject matter courses in business 
education. Address, Dr. Robert L. Hopper, Dean, or M 
Roberts, Jr., Registrar, College of Education. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF — ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 12-—July 14; July 17—August 18. Elementary Type- 
writing; Principles of Marketing; Business Machines; Principles 
of Economics; Advertising Procedures; Office Management and 
Personnel Problems; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand 
and Typewriting; The Teacher and the Modern Economic 
World; Intermediate Typewriting; Principles of Management; 
Business Statistics; Investments; Comparative Economic 
Systems. Address, Dr. Rexer Berndt, Director, Division of 
Business Administration. 


TEMPE —ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY: First 
Session, June 12-July 15. Improving Instruction in Book- 
keeping and General Business Subjects; Observation and 
Directed Practice in Business; Conference in Economic Educa- 
tion; Beginning Typewriting; Elementary Gregg Shorthand; 
Business Machines; Second Session, July 17-August 19. Tests 
and Measurements in Business Education; Conference in 
Distributive Education; Beginning Typewriting; Intermediate 
Gregg Shorthand; Business Machines; Accounting; Economics; 
Finance; General Business; Insurance; Management; Market- 
ing; Real Estate. Address, Dr. Donald J. Tate, Chairman, 
Office Administration and Business Education. 

TUCSON — UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Two terms, 
June 12-July 15; July 17-August 19. Adding-Calculating 
Machines Techniques; Gregg Shorthand Review; Office Man- 
agement and Control; Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand; Improvement of Instruction in General Business; Busi- 
ness and auction Economic Workshop. Address, Dr. H. J. 
Langen, Head, Department of Secretarial Studies and Business 
Education, College of Business and Public Administration. 


California 


ARCATA — HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE: June 19- 
July 28. Typewriting; Business Mathematics; Seminar in 
Business Education; Consumer Economics; graduate courses 
in Business Education and Business Administration. Address, 
Dr. Ivan C. Milhous, Dean of Extended Services. 


BERKELEY — ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 3- Sep- 
tember 21. Complete programs in Accounting, Business Ad- 
ministration, and Secretarial Science. Address, Jack E. Bedford, 
Dean. 


BERKELEY — UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
June 19-—July 28. Studies in Distributive Education; Introduc- 
tion to Distributive Education; Curriculum aes gy in 
Distributive Education. Address, Gerald D. Cresci, Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of Education, 721 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento 1 4. 

CHICO — CHICO STATE COLLEGE: Pre-Session, 
June 12-16. Plant and Office Tours. June 19-30. Workshop 
(Gregg Notehand). Six-Week Session, June 19-July 28. Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Office Skills for School Personnel; Con- 
sumer Economics; Personnel Administration; Human Relations 
in Business Administration; Seminar in Business; Problems and 
Issues in Business Education; Investments; Master’s Study. 
Address, Dr. Albert C. Fries, Chairman, Division of Business. 
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FRESNO — FRESNO STATE COLLEGE: June 12- 
July 21. The Business Curriculum; Business Internship for 
Teachers and Counselors; Office Appliances; Office Skills for 
Teachers; courses in Business Administration; Business Educa- 
tion; Marketing; Accounting; Secretarial Administration. 
Address, Dr. McKee Fisk, Head, Business Division, or Edward 
M. Spencer, Dean of Summer Sessions. 


LONG BEACH—LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE: 
June 19-July 28.__Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
General Business; Methods of Teaching T peuritings Methods 
of Teaching Office Practice; Principles and Curriculm in Busi- 
ness Education; Business Machines; ce Management; 
Finance; Marketing. Address, Dr. S. Austen Reep, Chairman, 
Division of Business. 

LOS ANGELES — GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE: 
First Session, June 19-July 28. Principles of Economics; 
Methods of Teaching; General Business; Principles of Business 
Education. Second Session, July 31-August 25. Principles of 
Economics. Address, Dr. J. D. Fenn, Head, Department of 
Business Administration. 


LOS ANGELES— LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE: 
June 19-July 28. Methods of Teaching General Business; 
Business Communications. Address, Dr. Jessie C. Gustafson, 
Head, Department of Business Education. 


LOS ANGELES — IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE: 
June 27—August 4. Principles of Accounting; Advertising 
Policy; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking. Address, 
Sister Mary Inviolata, Dean of Summer Session, 2021 North 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles 27. 


LOS ANGELES— UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
June 19-August 11. Business Education in Secondary and 
Higher Education; Organization, Administration, and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Business Report Writing; Office 
Systems and Procedures; Methods of Teaching General Busi- 
ness and Merchandising; Methods of Teaching Office Practice; 
School Business Administration; Accounting Data for Manage- 
ment Purposes; Elementary Accounting; Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Principles of Economics. Address, Dr. Neil H. 
Jacoby, Dean, School of Business Administration. 


LOS ANGELES — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: June 19-September 2. Workshop of Business Educa- 
tion; Practicum in Business Education; Advanced Problems of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping; Recent Developments in Business 
Education. Address, Paul E. Hadley, Dean, Summer Session, 
University Park. 


SACRAMENTO — SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE: 
June 19-July 28. Office Skills for Teachers; Salesmanship and 
Retailing for Business Teachers; Curriculum in Business Edu- 
cation; Business Education Workshop — Skills. Address, John 
R. Cox, Chairman, Division of Business Administration. 


SAN DIEGO — SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: June 26- 
August 4. Workshop in Business Education — Typewritin 
(June 26—July 7); Workshop in Business Education-Secretaria 
(July 10-21); Workshop in Business Education — Bookkeeping 
(July 24—August 4); Office Systems and Automation Workshop 
(July 10-21); Objectives and Curricula in Business Education— 
Curricula Development in Distributive Education (June 27- 
August $); Seminar in Business Education — Introduction to 
Distributive Education (June 26—August 2). Address, LeRoy 
A. Pemberton, Business Education Workshop Coodinator. 


SAN FRANCISCO—SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL- 
LEGE: Intersession, June 19-23. Critical Issues in Business 
Education; Instructional Aids for Effective Business Teaching; 
Labor-Management Institute. Regular Session, June 26- 
August 4. Content and Method in Office Secretarial Subjects; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; Evalua- 
tion and Analysis of Research in Business Education; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Sypeueaegs Accounting; Business 
Mathematics; Data Processing; Analysis of Financial State- 
ments; Business Statistics; Business Finance; Investments; 
Office Machines and Procedures; Business Law; Shorthand; 
Marketing; Personnel Administration; Typewriting; Conference 
Methods; Transportation; World Trade; Management Policies; 
Business Experience for Business Teachers; Special Projects in 
Business and Business Education. Post Session, August 7-26. 
Practicum in Business Teaching; Business Law; Industrial 
Organization; Workshop in Economic Education. Address, 
William L. Winnett, Summer Sessions Coordinator, Division of 
Business. 

SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE:  Siz-Week 
Session, June 26—August 4. Materials and Methods in Business 
Subjects — pens and General Business Emphasis; 
Special Studies in Business Education; — of Business 
Principles; Organization, Administration, and Supervision of 
Business Education; Review of Research in Business Educa- 
tion; Individual Study Problems in Business Education; Work- 
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shop in Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Master’s Thesis in Business Education; Typewriting, 
Shorthand; Business Writing; Office Management; Accounting; 
Financial Analysis and Control; Geography for Business; Busi- 
ness Law; Purchasing; Industrial anagement; Principles of 
Advertising; Business Data Processing; Principles of Real 
Estate; Real Estate Valuation; Life hsurance; Marketing; 
Salesmanship; Statistics; Introduction to Industrial Relations; 
Special Stu ies in Business Administration; Human Relations 
in Business and Industry; Seminar in Business Management 
Policies; Financial and anagerial Accounting; Individual 
Study Problems in Business Administration; Review of Busi- 
ness Research; Master’s Thesis in Business Administration. 
Four-Week Session, August 7—September 1. Secondary School 
Business Education; somsunting Problems; Special Studies in 
Business Education; Individual Study Problems in Business 
Education; Master’s Thesis in Business Education and Business 
Administration; Advanced Typewriting; Business Machines; 
Small Business Management; Marketing; Business Invest- 
ments; Business Finance; Special Studies in Business Adminis- 
tration; Individual Study Problems in Business Administration. 
Address, Dean of Summer Sessions, or Dean of Division of 
usiness. 


Colorado 


ALAMOSA— ADAMS STATE COLLEGE: June 12- 
August 18. Business Education Principles; Seminar in Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Accounting ee Address, Dr. R. E. 

Wick, Chairman, Division of Busine 

BOULDER — UNIVERSITY ‘OF COLORADO: Two 
Terms, June ae 21; July 24-August 26. Methods in Busi- 
ness Education — General Business; Workshop in Business 
Education; Foundations of Business Education; Research in 
Business Education; Problems in Business Education; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting; Im- 
er my of Instruction in Office, peer and Clerical 

ractice; Organization, Administration, and Supervision of 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Principles 
of Office anagement; Problems in Office Management; 
Seminar in Office Management; Office Machines; Typewriting: 
Stenography; Business Law; Finance; Marketing; Accounting; 

anagement. Address, Dr. Helen B. Borland, School of Busi- 
ness, 


DENVER — UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 19-July 21; July 24-August 18. Practical Seminar in 
Business Education; Improving Instruction in Shorthand and 
Secretarial Practice; Business Education Principles and Prob- 
lems; Improving Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
Current Trends in Business Education (Workshop in Office 
Management); Seminar in Business Education and Independent 
Studies in Business Education; graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Accounting, Building Industry and Real Estate, 
Business Law, Economics, Finance, Insurance, Management, 
Marketing, Public Administration, Statistics. Address, Dr. John 
E. Binnion, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


FORT COLLINS — COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 19-August 11. Statistics, Cost Accounting and Income 
Tax; Intermediate Economics; Principles of Organization 
Theory; Personnel Management; Government and Business; 
Principles of Marketing; Sales Management; Master’s courses 
in Business Teaching. Address, Forest C. Carter, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business. 


GREELEY— COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: Pre- 
Session Workshops, June 12-—June 22. Analysis of Shorthand 
Systems; Colorado Business and Industry; Developing Eco- 
nomic Understanding through Business Classes. Address, 
Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen, Chairman, Business and Business Edu- 
cation Department. 


GUNNISON — WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: First Two-Week Session, June 12-23. Business Edu- 
cation Workshop: Communications and Automation. Second 
Two-W eek Session, June 26—July7. Improvement of Instruction: 
mage and Accounting; Seminar in Current Education 
Problems: Guidance in the Small School, Current Issues in 
School Administration. Third Two-Week Session, July 10-21. 
Foundations of Business Education. Fourth Two-Week Session, 
July 24-August 4. Education of Exceptional Children; School 
Publications. First Four-Week Session, June 12-July 7. Busi- 
ness Law; Current Business Problems; Techniques of Guidance 
and Counseling; Contemporary American Society. _ Second 
Four-Week Session, July 10-August 4. Personal Finance; 
Business Mathematics; Principles of Management; Office Ma- 
chines; Improvement of Instruction: Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion, Occupational Information, Group Guidance. Eight-Week 
Session, June 12-August 4. Office Management; Personnel 
Management; Audio-Visual Education; Educational Measure- 
ments; secondary Curriculum; a of search; 
Research Problems in Education. Address, Dr. H. E. Binford, 

hairman, Division of Business. 


Connecticut 
NEW BRITAIN — CENTRAL CONNECTICUT STATE 
COLLEGE: June 28—-August 4. Improvement of Instruction 


in Office Practice. Address, Dean C. Lee, or Dr. L. D. 
Boynton, Chairman, Business Education Department. 
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STORRS — ee OF CONNECTICUT: Regular 
Session, July 8—August 4. Problems of Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; subject 
matter courses in Accounting, Marketing, Law. Post Session, 
August 7-25. Seminar in Financial Institutions. Address, 
Dr. Dean R. Malsbary, Business Education. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 28-August 11. Skill and Techniques in 
Mone te Skill and Techniques in Shorthand; Statistical 

thods; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Business 
Law; Princip es of Economic Ethics; Fundamentals in Business 
Education; Guidance in Business Education; Pro-Seminar in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Current 
Trends in Business Education; Analysis of Research in Business 
Education; Dissertation Guidance. Address, The Registrar, 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Florida 
CORAL GABLES — UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI: Two 
Terms, June 15-July 22; July 25-August 28. Accounting; 


Principles of Business; Business English; Electronic Accounting 

Methods; Beginnin Typing; Office Machines; Business Law; 

Business Statistics; becnsaets Principles and Problems; General 

po Marketing. Address, Director of Summer "Sessions, 
ox 8106. 


GAINESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: June 20- 
August 11. Typewriting, Shorthand; Economics; Accounting; 
Management; arketing; Methods of Teaching Secretarial 
Subjects; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Consumer 
Business Subjects. Address, Dr. John H. Moorman, Head, Busi- 
ness Education Department. 


LAKELAND — FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
June 12-—August 4. Education courses for secondary teachers to 
complete certification. Address, Birney Gross, Director of 
Summer School. 


TALLAHASSEE — FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 12-August 5. Business Administration; Business Educa- 
tion Seminar; Administrative Problems in Business Education; 
Accounting; Communications; Business —~ Finance; In- 
surance; anagement; Marketing. Address, J. Frank Dame, 
Chairman, Business Education Area, School of Business. 


Georgia 


ATHENS — UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: First Term, 
June 12-July 20. Problems of Teaching Business Education; 
Office Machines. Second Term, July 24—-August 16. Education 
in Family Finance. Address, Dr. J. Kenneth Roach, Chairman, 
ee Education Program, College of Education. 


LANTA — GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION: June 12-August 18. Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Research 
in Business Education; Administrative Practices; Managerial 
Costing and Control; Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Com- 
munications; Business Machines; Business Report Writing; 
Principles of Management; Job Evaluation; Principles of 
Economics; Corporation Finance; Money and Credit; Economic 
Statistics; Managerial Economics; Principles of Accounting; 
Accounting Systems; Cost Accounting; Analysis of Financial 
Statements; Principles of Marketing; Principles of Insurance; 
Real Estate Principles; Business Law. Address, Dr. Parker 
Liles, Chairman, Department of Business Education, or William 
S. Patrick, Director of Admissions. 

COLLEGEBORO — GEORGIA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
First Session, June 12-July 20. Beginning Typing; Money and 
Banking; Principles and Problems of Teaching Business Sub- 
jects; Business Mathematics; Income Tax Accounting; Princi- 
ples of Accounting; Office Machines; Introduction to Invest- 
ments. Second Session, July 24-August 17. Introduction to 
Business, Business Statistics. Address, Dr. S. L. Toumey, 
Chairman, Division of Business. 

MILLEDGEVILLE — GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 12-July 20; July 24- 
August 17, Economics; Improvement of Instruction in the 
Social Business ~~ Hy Improvement of Instruction in Office 
Practice. Address, Dr. Donald C. Fuller, Chairman, Division of 
Business Administration. 


Hawaii 


HONOLULU — UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII: June 26- 
August 4. Accounting; Business Statistics; Foreign Marketing; 
Corporation Finance; Introduction to Economics; Principles of 
Economics; Money and Banking; Economics of Transportation; 
Business Organization and Management. Address, Office of 
Summer Session. 
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Idaho 


MOSCOW — UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 19- 
August 12. Business Education Seminar; Business Education 
Research and Thesis; Business Education Professional Prob- 
lems; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Instruction; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Basic Busi- 
ness; Current Issues in Business Education. Address Dr. 
Thomas L. Dahle, Director, Division of Adult Education and 
Summer School, or Dr. R. M. Kessel, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education. 


Illinois 


CARBONDALE — SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY: June 19—August 11. Principles and Problems of Business 
Education; Teaching Typewriting; Teaching Basic Business 
Subjects; Type writing; Shorthand; Accounting; Business Law; 
Introduction to Business; Marketing. Address, Dr. Harves 
Rahe, Chairman, Business Education Department. 


CHARLESTON — EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 
June 5—August 11. Advanced Typewriting; Marketing; Sales- 
manship; Retailing; Advertising; Law; Management;-Office Man- 
agement; Intermediate Accounting; Cost Accounting; Payroll 
Accounting; Bookkeeping Methods: Basic Business Methods; 
Typewriting Methods; Insurance; Foundations in Business 
— Address, Dr. James F. Giffin, Head, Department of 

usiness. 


CHICAGO — DePAUL UNIVERSITY: June 19-August 4. 
Subject matter courses in Accounting, Business Law, Business 
Mathematics and Statistics, Economics, Finance, Management, 
Marketing, and Business Education on the beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced levels. Address, Director of Summer 
Sessions, 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 


EVANSTON — NORTHWESTERN’ UNIVERSITY: 
June 27—August 5. Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Principles of Business Education; Teaching of 
General Business Subjects; Evaluation and Measurement in 
Business Education; Supervision of Cooperative Business Edu- 
cation; Workshop in Vocational Business Education; Work- 
Study Program. August 7-26. Teaching of Office Practice and 
Office Machines. Address, Dr. Russell N. Cansler, Director of 
Business Teacher Education. 


GREENVILLE— GREENVILLE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 6—July 19; July 20-August 17. Principles of 
} gga Problems of Economics. Address, Edwin L. Lyle, 

ean. 


MACOMB — WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 12-July 14; July 17-August 18. Graduate 
and undergraduate courses in business. Address, Dr. Robert L. 
Ferguson, Head, Business Education Department. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
June 19—August 11. Business Law; Economics of Business; 
Advertising and Salesmanship; Typewriting; Office Practice; 
Accounting; Business Mathematics; Introduction to Business; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookk ——~ and General 
Business; Retailing; Business Organization and Management; 
Auditing. Address, Arthur C. Larsen, Dean of Summer Session, 
or Dr. Lewis R. Toll, Head, Department of Business Education. 


PEORIA — BRADLEY UNIVERSITY: First Semester, 
June 12-—July 15. Elementary Shorthand; Elementary and 
Intermediate Typewriting; Business Correspondence. Second 
Semester, July 17-August 19. Business Finance; Business Law. 
Address, Kermit K. Johnson, Dean of Summer School. 


ROCK ISLAND — AUGUSTANA COLLEGE: June 12- 
July 21. Principles of Economics; Business Law; Business Ad- 
ministration and Management; Workshop in Economic Edu- 
— Address, Dr. Richard A. Barnes, Director of Summer 
School. 


URBANA — UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 19- 
August 12. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Cooperative Part-Time Programs in Business 
Education; Teaching Office Management and Machine Opera- 
tions; Curriculum Problems and Trends in Business Education; 
Economic Workshop. Address, Dr. Arnold C. Condon, Head, 
Department of Business Education. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON — INDIANA UNIVERSITY: Inter- 
session, May 31—June 14. Research in Business Education. 
Regular Session, June 14—August 11. Use of Business Machines; 
Beginning Ty woumeee I and II; Beginning Shorthand; Office 
Management II; Office Systems and Control; Methods of 
Employee Training: Undergraduate Survey of Business Edu- 
cation; Seminar in Office Management; Foundations of Business 
Education; Improvement of nstruction in Typewriting and 
Related Secretarial Skills; Improvement of "Eustomation in 
Bookkeeping and Related Office Skills; Improvement of In- 
struction in Shorthand and Transcription; Seminar in Business 
Education; Research in Business Education; Master’s Thesis 
in Business Education; Current Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Supervised Readings in Business Education; Doctor’s 
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Thesis in Business Education. Short Session, August 11-26. 
Undergraduate Survey of Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; Research in Business Education; Super- 
vised Readings in Business Education; Doctor’s Thesis in Busi- 
ness Education. Address, Dr. Elvin Ss. Eyster, Chairman, De- 
partment of Business Education. 

EVANSVILLE — EVANSVILLE COLLEGE: June 7- 
August 4. Accounting; Economics; Management; Marketing 
Address, Dr. E. M. McKown, Dean. 

MUNCIE — BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 12-July 14; July 17—-August 18. Principles and 
Problems of Business Education; Evaluative Instruments in 
Business Education; Office Machines for Teachers; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Shorthand and Typing; Workshop in 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Basic 
Business Subjects, Bookkeeping, and Clerical Practice; Seminar 
in Business Education; Marketing; Business Communications; 
Business Administration; Business Finance; Office Management 
and Business Control; Personnel Administration; Advanced 
Accounting; Cost Accounting; Individual Income Tax Prob- 
lems; Business Income Tax Problems; Financial Statement 
Analysis and Interpretation; Insurance. Address, Dr. Robert P. 
Bell, Head, Department of Business Education. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 13-—July 18. Intermediate Type- 
writing; Applied Typewriting; Introduction to Business; Ac- 
counting Principles; Office Machines;Machine Duplicating; 
Intermediate Accounting; Principles of Insurance; Income Tax 
Procedures I; Cost Accounting; Office Organization and Man- 
agement; Credits and Collections I; Business Law I; Organiza- 
tion, Administration, and Supervision of Business Education. 
Second Term, July 19-August 23. Advanced Typewriting; 
Accounting Principles; Machine Calculation; Machine Ac- 
counting; Machine Dictation and Transcription; Principles of 
Management; Intermediate Accounting; Marketing; Consumer 
Business Problems; Business Communications; Survey of Busi- 
ness Law; Corporation Finance; Cost Accounting; ‘Personnel 
Management; Credits and Collections II; Business Law II; 
Improvement of Instruction in Typing and Office Practice: 
Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Paul F. Muse, Chairman, Department of Business. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Regular Session, June 19-August 11; Post Session, August 14-25. 
Retailing; Office Techniques; Improvement of Basic Business 
Instruction; Accounting Systems; Seminar in Business Edu- 
cation; Cost Accounting; Sales Promotion; Problems in Busi- 
ness Education (Accounting, Basic and Consumer Business, 
Distribution, Business Law, Typewriting, Office Practice, 
Shorthand, Secretarial); Individual Readings; Research in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, 
Department of Business Education. 


DECORAH — LUTHER COLLEGE: First Session, June 
12-July 15. Typing; Shorthand. Second Session, July 17- 
August 19. Economic Survey; Business Organization and 
Finance. Address, Dr. O. W. Qualley, Director of Summer 
Session. 

DES MOINES — DRAKE UNIVERSITY: June 12- 
July 21. Typing in the Elementary Classroom. Address, 
Registrar, Drake University, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 

FAYETTE — UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 5—July 7; July 10-August 11. Communication Skills: 
Business Organization and Management; Business Law; 
Economic Geography; Contemporary Social and Economic 
Problems. Address, Dr. Herschel Hendrix, Director of Summer 
Session. 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: 
June 14-August 9. Seminar in Teaching Shorthand; Seminar 
in Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods of Teaching High School 
Business Subjects; Student Teaching in Business Education; 
Office Management; Office Calculating Machines; Office Prac- 
tice Techniques; Business Law; Accounting, Marketing; Eco- 
nomics; related courses in Business Administration and Edu- 
cation; M.A. programs with or without a thesis; Ph. D. program 
in Business Education. June 26-30. Business Education Work- 
shop. Address, Dean Elmer T. Peterson, Director of Summer 
Session, or Dr. William J. Masson, Head, Department of Office 
Management and Business Education, 218 University Hall. 

MOUNT PLEASANT — IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 12-—July 16; July 17—-August 19. Elementary 
Accounting; Principles of Economics; American Economic 
Development. Address, Paul W. Pizler, Dean. 

SIOUX CITY — MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: June 10- 
August 19. Principles of Economics; Consumer Economics. 
Address, Dean Clifford Holmes, Director of Summer Session. 


Kansas 
ATCHISON — SAINT BENEDICT’S COLLEGE: June 5- 
July 15. Survey of Accounting Principles; Insurance and In- 


vestments; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking. 
Address, Father Alcuin Hemmen, O.S.B., Dean. 
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BALDWIN — BAKER UNIVERSITY: June 6—August 26. 
Current Economic Problems; Consumer Economics; Real 
Estate; Government and Business. Address, Dean A, 
Gessner, Director of Summer Session. 

EMPORIA — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 5-July 15. Typing; Business Calculations; 
Accounting; Duplicating Machines; Calculating Machines; 
Shorthand; Business Organization; Small Business Manage- 
ment; Business Correspondence; Personnel Management; 
Business Law; Marketing; Principles of Business Education; 
Office Management and Supervision; Auditing; Data Process- 
ing; Organization and Administration; Improvement of In- 
struction in Typing; Clerical Practice; Practice in Ste nography 
and Bookkeeping; Seminar in Business Teaching; Business 
Curriculum; Thesis in Business Education; Workshop in Busi; 
ness Education. Second Term, July 17-/ August 26. Accounting; 
Stenography; Insurance; Business Law; Retailing; Business 
Statistics; Advertising; Seminar in Distributive Education; 
Basic Business; Improvement in Instruction in eas 
Workshop in Distributive Education; Research Problems in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Nathan Budd, Dean of In- 
struction. 


HAYS— FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
June 12-August 10. Introduction to Business; Ty souniient 
Office Machines; Shorthand; Economics; Finance; Public 


Regulation of Business; Business and Government; Money and 


Banking. Address, Dr. Leonard W. Thompson, Chairman, 
Division of Economics and Business. 
MANHATTAN — KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 


June 12—August 5. Principles of Accounting; Accounting I and 
II; Managerial Accounting; Problems in Accounting; Research 
in Accounting; Typing; Business Law; Business Finance; Ad- 
ministration; Marketing; Investments; Retailing; Business 
Policy; Economics I and II; Money and Banking; Problems in 
Business Administration Research in Business Administration. 
Address, Dr. C. Clyde Jones, Head, Department of Business Ad- 
ministration, or Charles W. Rapp, Business Education. 
PITTSBURG — KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF PITTS- 
BURG: June 7—August 8. Accounting; Individual Income 
Tax, Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Machines; Salesmanship; 
Small Business Management; Organization and Administration; 
Business Correspondence; Investments; Marketing, Personnel, 


Production, Financial Management; Methods of Teaching 
Business; Supervised Teaching in Business; Improyement of 
Instruction; Principles of Business Education; Seminar in 


Business Education. Address, Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, Chairman 
Department of Business Administration. 

SALINA — MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 1 4—August 2. 
Beginning and Advanced Typing; Economics and Labor Prob- 
lems. Address, Sister Isabelle Marie, Head, Economics and 
Business Administration. 

TOPEKA — WASHBURN UNIVERSITY: June 7- 
August 3. Principles of Accounting; Introduction to Business 
and Economics; Business Finance; Principles of Economics; 


General Insurance; Business and Government. Address 
Dr. Jess Beard, Head, Education Department. 
Kentucky 
BARBOURVILLE — UNION COLLEGE: June 5- 
August 4. Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. Address 
Dr. John H. Boyd, Dean. 
LEXINGTON — _UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: 


June 19—August 11. Seminar in Business Education; Problems 
in Business Education; Workshop in Modern Teaching Aids; 
Workshop in Teaching Social Business Subjects. Address, 
Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, Chairman, Business Education. 
MOREHEAD — MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 
June 12—August 4. Business Arithmetic; Introduction to Busi- 
ness; Personal, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Busi- 


ness English; Clerical Office Machines; Secretarial Office 
Machines; Personal Finance; Materials and Methods in 
Secretarial Subjects; Principles of Accounting; Business Law; 
Salesmanship; Principles of Management; Materials and 


Methods i in Bookkeeping and General Business. 
C. Anderson, Head, Department of Commerce. 


MURRAY — MURRAY STATE COLLEGE: June 12- 
August 4. Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand; Principles of 
Accounting I and II; Intermediate Accounting; Business 
Mathematics; Introduction to Business; Office Machines; 
Shorthand Transcription; Tax Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Office Management; Business Law; Corporation Finance; 
Personnel Manageme nt; Principles and Problems of Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects. 
Address, Dr. Thomas B. Hogancamp, Head, Department of 
Business. 


Address, Ross 


Louisiana 
BATON ROUGE — LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 


June 8—-August 12. Studies in Business Education in High 
School. Address, Office of the Registrar. 
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BATON ROUGE — SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: June 5- 
August 5. Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice. 
Address, Registrar. 

HAMMOND — SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COL- 
LEGE: June 8—August 12. Accounting; Typing; Business Law; 
Marketing. Address, R. Norval Garrett, Head, Department of 
Business Administration. 

LAFAYETTE — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHWESTERN 
LOUISIANA: June 5—August 4. Accounting; Economics; 
Business Communication; Marketing; Management; Secre- 
tarial; graduate course in Education. Address, Dean M. D. 
Doucet, Director of Summer Session. 


Maine 


AUBURN — AUBURN MAINE SCHOOL OF COM- 
MERCE: June 19—July 28. Theory and Methods courses in 
Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting, Business Mathematics, 
Office Practice. Address, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Principal. 

BANGOR — HUSSON COLLEGE: June 26—-August 4. 
Business Machines; Mimeographing; Teaching, of High School 
Arithmetic; Tests and Measurements. Address, Clara L. 
Swan, Director of Summer Session. 


ORONO — UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 10-August 18. 
Improvement of Instruction in Non-Vocational Business Sub- 
jects; Seminar in Business Education (Administration and 
Supervision): Methods of Teaching Business Education — 
Skill Subjects. Address, Frank W. Myers, Summer Session. 


Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK — UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 26—August 4. Problems in Teaching Office Skills; Educa- 
tion in Family Finance; Clerical Office Practice and Machines 
Workshop; Administration and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation; Principles and Problems of Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Arthur S. Patrick, College of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON — BOSTON UNIVERSITY: First Session, 
May 29-July 8. Elementary Shorthand; Elementary Typing: 
subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising, Marketing, 
Economics, Business Law, Insurance, Business Management, 
Guidance. Second Session, July 10—August 19. Improvement 
of Instruction in Transcription; Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Social- Business 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Meas- 
urements in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Office Machines; Elementary Shorthand; Elementary Typing; 
subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising, Marketing, 
Economics, Business Law, Insurance, Business Management, 
Guidance; Curriculum Construction in Business Education. 
School-Business-Community Cooperation (May 29-June 17); 


Consumer Business Education (June 19-July 8). Address. 
Professor Lester I. Sluder, School of Education. 
Mexico 
SALTILLO — INTERAMERICAN UNIVERSITY: Three 


Sessions, June 19-June 30; July 3—August 11; August 14-26. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Courses in Spanish 
grammar, phonetics, vocabulary, and composition; Economics 
of Mexico; Subjects in Spanish: Typing, Shorthand; Ac- 
counting; Investment Principles and Policies; Business Statis- 
tics; Corporation Finance; Organization and Management 
Theory; Mexican Business Law; Spanish Business Corres- 
pondence; Mexican Commercial Practices. Address, David 
Martin, Director of Admissions, Interamerican University, 
Parque Azteca Building, Apartado Postal 1255, Saltillo, Coahuila, 
Merico. 


Michigan 
ANN ARBOR — UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 26- 


August 18. C urriculum in Business Education (June 26—July 7); 

Workshop in the Teaching of Basic Business (July 10- 21): 
Teaching the Use of Office Machines (July 24—August 4); 
Teaching of Stenographic and Related Office Skills (Aug- 
ust 7-18): Practicum in School Business Administration 
(August 7-18): Coordination of Cooperative Work-Study Pro- 
grams (August 7-18); Research in Business Education Seminar. 
Address, Director of Summer Session, 4507 Administration 
Building, or Dr. J. M. Trytten, 3000 School of Education. 


BIG RAPIDS— FERRIS INSTITUTE: June 12-Aug- 
ust 23. Office Machines; Advanced Typewriting; Elementary 
and Advanced Shorthand; Elementary Business Law; Negoti- 
able Paper and Sales; Corporation and Agency; Business 
Mathematics; Introduction to Business; Business Statistics; 
Principles of Management; Marketing; Advertising Cases and 
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Problems; Cooperative Trainingi n Marketing; Office Manage- 
ment; Principles of Accounting; Intermediate and Advanced 


Accounting; Federal Taxation; Cost eon Auditing; 
Personnel Management. Address, Dr. S. J. Turille, Dean of 
Commerce. 


DETROIT — UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT: June 26- 
August 4. Ementary Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction 
in a and Business Arithmetic; Improvement of In- 
struction in Shorthand and Transcription; Current Concepts 
in Business Education; Vocational Guidance in Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Dr. George E. Martin, Business Education 
Department. 


EAST LANSING — MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 21-July 26. Foundations of Business and Distributive 
Education; Seminar on Trends and Issues in Business and Dis- 
tributive Education; Improvement of Instruction in Office 
Practice; Improvement of Instruction in General Business; 
Instructional Methods in Business and Industry; Principles of 
Yocational Education; Seminar in Office Management; Work- 
shop in Family Finance; Workshop on Individual Instruction 
in Distributive Education (June 26—-July 7); Comparative 
Shorthand Systems (July 10-21); Workshop on Administration 
and Supervision of Business and Distributive Education 
(July $1-August 11), Address, Dr. Peter G. Haines, Chairman, 
Business and Distributive Teacher Education. 


KALAMAZOO — WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVER- 
SITY: June 19-July 28, Curriculum in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting. Address, Dr. John 
J. Pruis, Director of Summer Session. 


MARQUETTE — NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIVER- 
SITY: June 19-July 28. Accounting; Office Machines; Type- 
writing; Budgeting; Principles of Business Education; Steno- 
graphy. Address, Lorna Weddle, Associate Professor of Business 
Education. 

MOUNT PLEASANT — CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNI- 
VERSITY: Two Terms, June 19-July 28; July 31—August 11. 
Principles of Business Education; Problems in the Teaching of 
posmmesnieg and General Business; Economics; Accounting; 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Stenog- 
raphy; Office Practice; Office Machines; Filing; Analysis of 
Financial Statements. Address, Dr. C. C. Richtmeyer, Director of 
Summer Session. 


YPSILANTI— EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY: 
June 19-July 28. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; In- 
troduction to Business; Business Law; Office Machines; 
Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Insurance; Invest- 
ments. Address, Dr. Stanley Gex, Dean of Education, or Dr. J 
M. Robinson, Head, Department of Business Studies. 


Minnesota 


MANKATO — MANKATO STATE COLLEGE: First 
Session, June 12-July 18. Introduction to Business, Principles 
of Accounting; Principles of Marketing; Income Tax Account- 
ing; Business Law; Property Insurance; Beginning Typing: 
Office Practice; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand; Scientific Bases for Teaching of Technical 
Business; Principles of Economics; Economic Problems; Con- 
sumer Economics; Business Finance. Second Session, July 18- 
August 22. Principles of Accounting; Business Correspondence; 
Office Management; Personal Finance and Economic Security; 
Personnel Management; Intermediate Typing; Office Practice; 
Principles of Economics; Economic Problems; Elements of 
Statistics. Address, Donald L. Henderson, Assistant Registrar. 


MINNEAPOLIS — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
First Term, June 12-July 15. Teaching the Basic Business 
Subjects; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Coordination Techniques; Business and Distribu- 
tive Program for Adults; Materials and Methods in Office and 
Clerical Practice; Problems in Distributive Education; Prob- 
lems in Business "Education. Second Term, July 17-August 19, 
Advanced Teaching of Technical Business Subjects; Trends in 
Business Education; Problems in Distributive Education; 
Problems in Business Education; Distributive Education Work- 
shop (July 17—August 12). Address, Dr. Raymond Price, Col- 
lege of Education, or Warren Meyer, Burton Hail. 

ST. CLOUD —ST. CLOUD STATE COLLEGE: First 
Session, June 12-July 21. Introduction to Business; Principles 
of Accounting; Survey of Business Law; Business Communi- 
cation; Personnel Administration; Marketing; Retail Store 
Management; Insurance; Improvement of Instruction in 
Secretarial Subjects. Second Session, July 21—August 25. Ac- 
counting; Report Writing; Consumer Education; Income Tax 
Accounting. Address, Registrar, or Dr. Clair E. Daggett, Chair- 
man, Division of Business. 

ST. PAUL— MACALESTER COLLEGE: June 12- 
August 4. Principles of Economics, Economic Statistics; Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Financial Management of Business Enter- 
prise. Address, Dr. Arnold Holtz, Director of Summer Session. 

WINONA — WINONA STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 12-July 15; July 17-August 19. Business Correspondence; 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typing; Business 
Machines; Introduction to Economics. Address, M. R. Ray- 
mond, Dean, or Registrar. 
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Mississippi 


CLEVELAND — DELTA STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms; 
June 7-July 14; July 17-August 18. Accounting, Economics 
Business Correspondence. Address, Dr. T. D. Young, Dean. 


HATTIESBURG — MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COL 
LEGE: June 9—August 16. Intermediate Typewriting; Ad- 
vanced shorthand; Business Correspondence; Office Machines; 
Filing; Typewriting Problems; Office Practice and Procedures, 
Methods in Teaching of Business Education; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Principles of Economics. Address, Dr. Joseph A 
Greene, Jr., Dean, School of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion. 


STATE COLLEGE — MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVER- 
SITY: First Term, June 5—July 15. Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Shorthand; Accounting; Tests and Measurements 
in Commercial and Vocational Subjects; Current Problems in 
the Teaching of Bookkeeping, Office Machines, and Related 
Subjects. Second Term, July 15-August 19. Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Problems in Commerical Education; other 
related subjects. "Address, Dr. T. K. Martin, Director of the 
Summer School, or Professor O. H. Little, Industrial Education 
Department. 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: Two 
Terms, June 8—July 14; July 17-August 18. The Teaching of 
Typewriting; Problems in Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education (June 12-June 24); Tests and Measure- 
ments in Business Education; Research in Business Education; 
Business Education in Junior Col leges; Business Education in 
Colleges and Universities; Elementary and Advanced Type- 
writing; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; Elementary 
and Advanced Machine Calculation; Business Communication; 
Filing Systems and Records Management; Dictation and Tran- 
scription. Address, Dr. A. J. Lawrence, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education and Office Administration. 


Missouri 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 12- 
August 4. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
ow oe Office Machines; Intermediate and Advanced Short- 

and; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Accounting; Statistics; Methods of Teaching; 
Secondary Education and College Teaching; Business Educa- 
tion; Guidance and Counseling; Economics and Business. Ad- 
dress, Dean L. G. Townsend, Director of Summer Session. 

KIRKSVILLE — NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 5-August 10. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Tax Accounting; Ac- 
counting Systems; Survey of Business; Business Law; Personnel 
Management; Business Correspondence; Office " healiomeen 
Economics; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in 
Basic Business Subjects; Research in Business Education; 
Workshop in Business Education (July 10-14). Address, 
Dr. Charles E. Kauzlarich, Head, Division of Business Educa- 
tion, 

MARYVILLE — NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: June 12-August 9. Accounting: Introduction to 
Business; Theory of Law of Contracts; Analysis of Financial 
Statements; Principles of Management; Property and Casualty 
Insurance; ‘Current Marketing Problems; Consumer Analysis; 
Finance. "Address, Dr. Sterling Surrey, Chairman, Division of 
Business. 


ST. LOUIS — WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: 
Terms, June 19-—July 26; July 27—September 1. Economic 
Development; History and Problems of Labor; Principles of 
International Trade; Money and Monetary Policy. Address, 
Dr. Adolph Unruh; Director of Summer School, Box 145. 


WARRENSBURG — CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: June 8—-August 18. Introduction to Business; 
Business Arithmetic; Elementary Accounting; Typing; Short- 

hand; Personal Finance; Intermediate Accounting; Marketing; 
Commercial Law; Improvement of Instruction in Skills; Re- 
search Problems; Office Machines; Office Typing Problems; 
Calculating and Bookkeeping Machines; Business Finance; 
Business Organization and Management; Salesmanship; Person- 
nel Management; Office Management; Principles and Problems 
of Business Education, Address, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Chairman, 
Division of Business. 
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For business teachers who are expecting to 

attend summer school there will be additional 

listings in the May issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET 
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The book that provides 
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class differences... 





APPLIED» 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


7th Edition —By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


A very important feature of this book is the special optional materials that are 
provided to help the teacher take care of the differences in abilities and capaci- 
ties among the students in business arithmetic classes. The more difficult topics, 
exercises, and problems are designated as optional materials and are identified. 
These optional materials may be assigned as required work for the faster or 
more capable students. They may be omitted for slower groups, shorter periods, 
or shorter courses. 


This attention to individual differences, the functional presentation of funda- 
mentals, the detailed explanations, the step-by-step solutions, and the planned 
reviews make the seventh edition of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC a text- 
book that will be profitably enjoyed by both the student and the teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Visual Display Supplies.These supplies are avail- 
able when needed for class use: Flannel (36” x 48”). 
This is a high-nap flannel that is excellent for flannel 


board use. Available in gray, light green, or white, 
Price, 75 cents. 

Flocked Paper. This paper has a cotton suede back- 
ing that makes it adhere to flannel. Available in sheets 
20 x 26 or 10 x 18 inches, 35 lb. and 50 lb. Fifteen 
sheets of 10 x 13 inch, 35 lb. paper sells for $1 and one 
sheet of 20 x 26 inch, 35 lb. paper sells for 25 cents. 
Twelve sheets of 10 x 13 inch, 50 Ib. paper sells for $1 
and one sheet of 20 x 26 inch, 50 lb. paper sells for 
30 cents. 


Speedry Magic Marker Felt Tip Pen. Marks on any- 
thing; instant drying. Excellent for flash cards, signs, 
charts, athletic equipment. Available in blue, red, 
black and green. Price for Magic Marker, 57 cents; 
refill, 35 cents. 

Magnetic Aids. For map markers, visual displays, 
and presentations on magnetic boards. Disc magnet: 
set of six‘ Handy Magnets.” Available in red or yellow. 
Price, 59 cents. Arrow magnet: 3 inches long. Avail- 
able in red, yellow, or black. Price, 30 cents each. 
Card holder magnet: 4 inches long, excellent for making 
quick card displays. Available in gold finish only. 
Price, 45 cents. 


Display Letters. Unflocked (for bulletin board) 
2-inch capitals in sets of 180 letters, numbers, and signs. 
Available in black, red, yellow or green. Price for set, 
$1. Flocked (for flannel board) 1)4-inch capitals in 
sets of 88 letters. Available in white only. Price a set, 
$1.25. 

Plastic-Tak. The modern, re-usable adhesive. Sticks 
to everything. Never dries out. Does not mar painted 
surfaces. Excellent for displays. Price for standard 
size, $1 and small size, 50 cents. 

Quick-Grip Clips. For displaying students’ papers, 
charts, pictures. Slips under chalkboard molding and 
holds paper firmly. Price for 36 clips, 75 cents. 


Blank Chart and Flash Cards. Set of 30 blank cards 
3” x 12”. Cut from strong manila tag stock for making 
your own word and number cards. Price a set, 
30 cents. 


Folding Easel. Adjusts for table top or floor use. 
Four legs of sturdy varnished oak are held rigid by 
metal braces. Rubber tips at points of contact. Stands 
64 inches from floor and 36 inches from table. 30 inch 
adjustable tray holds board. Ideal for use with flannel 
boards. (50 cents additional postage) Price, $4.95. 
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Typewriting Kit No. 1. Designed for bulletin board 
or flannel board use, this kit illustrated fifteen color- 
fully illustrated techniques using the positive approach. 
A different technique can be emphasized daily with 
the use of single pieces, or all may be used in one 
display. Price, $2.00. 


Letter-writing Kit No. 2. This kit contains approxi- 
mately 80 letter parts printed on flocked paper. With 
these parts, teachers or students can “build”’ any style 
of letter and use any kind of punctuation. Supple- 
mentary to the basic letter parts are various salutations, 
closing lines, inside addresses, and special lines to permit 
flexibility. Names of letter styles and parts of the 
letter on individual pieces are also included. Price, 
$2.50. 


Sale. To order any of these materials, write to Edu- 
cational Supplies and Services, Box 110, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina. If a remittance 
is made with your order, please add 25 cents for the 
first item and 1 cent for each additional item ordered. 
On charge orders for less than $2.00, a 25-cent service 
charge will be added. 


Flannel Boards and How to Use Them. 1958. 
Produced by Bailey Films, Inc., for Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education. An effective teaching device 
for use in all classrooms. This 16-mm film in color con- 
tains many helpful suggestions to aid in the creation 
and the construction of interesting teaching aids. It 
requires 15 minutes showing time. 


Summary. The first sequence shows how flannel 
boards provide a means for arrangement and rearrange- 
ment of illustrations in a logical order of presentation. 
It illustrates the effective use of animation and the ad- 
vantages derived from quick, easy-to-make, economical 
visual aids. 

The second sequence shows what flannel boards are, 
pointing out several ways to make simple ones, and 
suggesting proper sizes and materials. 

The third sequence explains materials that will stick 
to flannel boards and offers ideas for many creative 
educational devices that can be made by teachers. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in teacher training courses and by supervisors of busi- 
ness education to promote the adaptation of this type 
of visual instruction. 


Sale and Rental. The sale price is $150 and rental 
$7.50. Request from: Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 
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Business is demanding a transcription 
skill that can produce a mailable 
letter quickly and accurately... 


YOUR STUDENTS NEED THE 


3rd TRAINING THIS — dere 








Balsley and 


SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


The production of mailable copy is achieved very early in SHORT- 
HAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES through controlling the dif- 
ficulty of the problems to be solved. The student's skill is developed 
in easy, logical stages. She learns how to read notes efficiently, 
to handle papers with a minimum loss of time and motion, to solve 
problems in punctuation and grammar, to proofread effectively, 
and to correct mistakes in such a way that her transcripts meet 
high office standards. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Public Relations Ideas for Business Educa- 
tion Teachers. This paper-bound Bulletin No. 2138 
was prepared and published by the Business Education 
Services, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan. The members who served on the 
State Curriculum Committee to aid in interpreting the 
school curriculum for better communications in the 
various communities were chosen from education and 
business. With the help of a subcommittee, many ideas 
were compiled and these suggestions arranged in the 
following divisions: (1) Ideas to be Used with Stu- 
dents, (2) Ideas to be Used with Parents of Students, 
(3) Ideas to be Used with School Administrators, 
(4) Ideas to be Used with School Faculty, (5) Ideas to 
be Used with Local Business Organizations, (6) Ideas 
to be Used with Individual Business Employers, (7) 
Ideas to be Used with the General Public, and (8) Bib- 
liography of Reading References for Business Educa- 
tion Teachers. 

Single copies will be made available without charge 
while the supply lasts. Although this bulletin was 
prepared for school use in Michigan, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction will be glad to share these 
ideas with interested persons in other states. Requests 
should be sent to Business Education Services, State 
Department of Public Instruction, P. O. Box 928, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Business Education Index: 1960. Published by 
Delta Pi Epsilon business education fraternity. This 
62-page booklet, published for the twenty-first con- 
secutive year, contains an index of business education 
articles compiled from a selected list of periodicals and 
yearbooks published during the year 1960. Also in- 
cluded are business education textbooks published 
during the year. 

The contents of the booklet was edited by Louis C. 
Nanassy, professor of business education, Montclair 
State College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. The more 
than 850 authors, and subject entries have been classi- 
fied and arranged in a manner for easy reference. The 
81 subject headings on the inside front page indicate 
the source materials contained in the booklet. 

A list of the general periodicals and the business edu- 

cation periodicals indexed more than once is given at 
the end of the booklet. A directory of publishers is also 
included. A key to the abbreviations used is provided 
to aid the reader for accurate guidance use. 
k Copies of the Business Education Index may be ob- 
tained at $1.60 net from Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Delta Pi Epsilon, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas. 
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How to Find and Apply for a Job. Second Edi- 
tion. 1960. By Keily and Walters. Published by 
South-Western Publishing Co. 

This 84-page, paper-bound booklet is now available. 
The booklet is a revision of a previous edition that 
proved to be very popular for student and classroom 
guidance use. 

The subject matter material presented is the result 
of the authors’ many years of experience in placing the 
graduates of high schools, private business schools, and 
colleges in positions. Recent employment developments 
now require that a student and director of placement be 
made aware of: (1) sources to check when considering 
or seeking employment, (2) writing effective letters of 
application, (3) correct preparation of data sheet in- 
formation needed, and (4) proper approach when 
contacting employers and representatives of employ- 
ment offices. 

Request from the South-Western Publishing Co. 
office serving the state in which your school is located. 
An examination copy will be made available if it will 
be considered for classroom use. Student copies are 
$1.20 list, subject to school discount plus postage. 


Working for Uncle Sam. These informative 
Government publications provide helpful facts on 
Federal employment. Students who may wish to work 
in some branch of Government service at a future date 
will want to know what qualifications are needed, how 
applications are hancled, etc. 

1. Federal Jobs Overseas and in Alaska. Like to know 
where to apply for a job overseas or in Alaska? What 
qualifications are needed? The age limit? The answers 
to these and many other questions are given in this 
pamphlet. It explains how jobs are filled, conditions 
of employment, kinds of skills agencies can use, tours 
of duty, and gives a list of addresses to which inquiries 
may be sent. 1958. 10 p. Catalog No. CS1.48:29/13. 
Price a copy, 10 cents. 

2. Summer Employment in Federal Agencies. Contains 
information for the student, stenographer, typist, and 
others interested in obtaining temporary summer jobs. 
This helpful booklet provides the answers to many 
questions about summer employment in Federal 
agencies. Also contains names and addresses of some 
Government agencies, together with a quick glimpse of 
their training programs, wages, career opportunities, 
and other benefits. 1958. 24 p. Catalog No. 
CS 1.48:56.6. Price a copy, 15 cents. 

f Remittance and order for each paper-bound booklet 
should be sent to: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Applied 
Business 
Law 


Your students will like this book from the 
very first day. The language is simple and 
nontechnical but the textual material is 
not ‘watered down." The student gets a 
meaningful background of how to study 
business law, the application of business 
law in the everyday life of a family, and 
how to solve legal problems and cases 
before beginning the first unit on law and 
legal problems. Eye-catching cartoon-type 
illustrations have been used in previous 
editions of this popular book. This kind 
of illustration is popular with both teacher 
and student and tells quickly and vividly 
alegal story that has an everyday meaning. 
All the cartoon-type drawings in the eighth 
edition are new. 


I'LL READ THIS 
CONTRACT LATER 


Ey wees <P Path 


One Who Fails to 
Read a Contract 
That He Signs 
May Be Bound. 


kdition 


By 
Fisk and Snapp 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


v Larger page size with a more read- 
able type 


v Flexible organization of units and 
parts for schools that offer short 
courses 


v Emphasis on preventive law 


v Illustrative examples in the text 
material to point up the facts of a 
situation and to give the rule or 
principle that applies 


¥ Greater recognition of the Uni- 
form Commercial Code 


V Simplification of topics, para- 
graphs, sentences, and words 


¥A workbook and achievement 
tests 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. 
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Many Happy Returns 


Taxes could be a lot worse. Suppose we had to pay a 
tax on what we think we’re worth? 


The tax blanks have already been complicated far 
above our poor power to add or subtract. 


April 15: Not only fools and their money are soon 
parted! 


Income tax payers are advised not to fill out their 
forms until they understand the directions. Hurray! 
This means we’ll never have to do it! 


Cheer Up 


One day as I sat musing, 

Sad and lonely and without a friend, 

A voice came to me from out of the gloom, saying, 
“Cheer Up. Things could be worse.” 

So I cheered up, and sure enough things got worse. 


Career Girl 


She takes a job in an office, 
With the subtle, definite plan 
Of trying to meet expenses, 
Or else a fellow who can. 
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Forget It 


Harry walked into a cigar store and said to the sales- 
girl, “I’d like to buy a carton of cigarettes.” 

The salesgirl smiled, said, ““There are so many brands. 
Which one would you like?”’ 

My friend, Harry, thought for a moment, then men- 
tioned a particular brand, whereupon the following 
conversation took place. 

Salesgirl: Do you want the soft pack or the crush- 
proof box? 

Harry: Soft-pack. 

Salesgirl: King-size or regular? 

Harry: King-size. 

Salesgirl: Filter-tip or plain? 

Harry: Filter-tip. 

Girl: Menthol or mint? 

Harry: Menthol. 

Girl: Cash and carry? 

Harry: Forget it . . . I’ve broken the habit. 


eee 
Parting Thought 

There’s only one thing you can achieve without much 

effort. Failure. 
eee 
Definitions 

Conference: A meeting at which people talk about 

what they should be doing. 


Experience: Something that when you finally have it, 
you're too old for the job. 


eee 
Courtesy is to business what oil is to machinery. 
ee e¢e 


Anger is only one letter short of danger. 
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SIX CORONET FILMS TO HELP IMPROVE 


KEY 


BUSINESS 


SKILLS 


These six basic films are designed to 
bring to the Business Skills instructional pro- 
gram the special qualities of teaching avail- 
able only in the form of carefully produced 
educational motion pictures. Teachers can 
take advantage of highly skilled lessons, con- 
scientiously prepared under supervision of 
leaders in the field—all of them South- 
Western authors. Films are available for 
preview to those considering purchase. Use 
the coupon below. 


READY TO TYPE (11 min.) 


This film is designed to help the teacher 
demonstrate in beginning typing classes the 
value and importance of readiness practice. 
It shows what a minimum readiness pro- 
cedure is and how it is related to the goal of 
typing power. Educational Collaborator: 
D. D. Lessenberry, coauthor, 20th Century 
Typewriting. 


BUILDING TYPING SKILL (11 min.) 


This film shows how alternate drives for 
speed and accuracy result in better achieve- 
ment for both. The special procedure out- 
lined is based on the premise that confidence 
is basic to successful execution. Fundamental 
skills contributing to speed and accuracy are 
demonstrated. Educational Collaborator: 

D. Lessenberry, coauthor, 20th Century 
Typewriting. 


FILING PROCEDURES IN 
BUSINESS (11 min.) 

Teachers will find in this film a unique way 
of teaching the meaning and significance of 
basic filing principles. Not content with 
showing a large filing system in action, the 
film stresses motivational questions, and will 
serve to prepare for a field trip or to substi- 
tute for one. Educational Collaborator: 
Ernest D. Bassett, coauthor, Business Filing. 


THE SECRETARY: A NORMAL 
DAY (11 min.) 


THE SECRETARY: TAKING 
DICTATION (11 min.) 


THE SECRETARY: 
TRANSCRIBING (11 min.) 
The films in this series (which may be pur- 
chased separately) are designed to cover the 
major aspects of secretarial work, visual- 
izing in detail two of the most important 
aspects of the secretary’s job: taking and 
transcribing dictation. Much effort has been 
expended to present future secretaries with 
an accurate view of the workings within a 
typical cffice and to show the efficient, skill- 
ful execution of office tasks. Educational 
Collaborator: James R. Meehan, coauthor, 
Secretarial Office Practice. 
All of these 16mm sound motion pictures are 
available in full color as well as black-and- 
white. 
To request preview prints, use the coupon. 


FPS FSS SS SSS Seseeaeeeesoeesesoaooooooos 


CORONET FILMS 


Dept. BS-4-61—Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


The Secretary: 
CJ Ready To Type ‘a A Normal y 


Cl Building CJ The Secretary: 
Typing Skill Taking Dictation 


CT] Filing Procedures Cc The Secretary: 
in Business Transcribing 


Please send examination copies of the films I have checked below. I understand that this free preview service is limited 
to those seriously considering purchase. I also understand that return postage charges are my responsibility. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
ae, middle-aged woman with Master’s degree 


in commercial education wishes position teaching type- 
writing and Gregg shorthand in business college, with 
possible opportunity to become _ or buy. Prefer 
west or midwest. Address, No. 98. 





Married man desires teaching position in a midwest 
junior college or college. Has M. S. degree in business 
with t-graduate work in journalism. Five years of 
teaching experience and administrative work — three 
years of business experience and business college work. 
Qualified to teach elementary accounting, business law, 
and skill subjects. Available June 1. Address, No. 99. 





College professor, married man, with M. S. degree in 
business administration desires sition as teacher or 
administrator. Experienced in th fields. Southern 
states preferred. Qualified to teach courses in teacher 
— References from present employers. Address, 

0. ’ 





Male instructor desires teaching or supervisory position 
with reputable school. Has 26 years teaching experience 
and 14 years business experience. Can teach accounting, 
business English, business law, business mathematics, 
shorthand, t writing, and secretarial and civil service 
training. Holds B. A., M.B.A., and LL.B. degrees, several 
certificates and licenses. Moderate salary to supplement 
retirement income. Replies must contain pertinent in- 
formation and remuneration. Address, No. 102. 





Single man, age 37, with 45 semester hours beyond 
Master’s degree, experience as high school teacher, princi- 
pal, superintendent, adult education teacher, and state 
education supervisor, desires connection with small 
liberal arts college or business college in the southwest, 

referably Texas. Prefers administration-teaching com- 
ination. Presently employed. Can furnish excellent 
references. Address, No. 103. 


Mature woman teacher with M.A. degree and college 
and high school secretarial experience desires position in 
3 — standard college south of New Jersey. Address, 

o. 105. 


Experienced, mature woman seeking position as 
teacher or registrar in the south. Holds M.A. degree with 
major in business from Teachers College, Columbia 
me ge Also teaches advanced accounting, eco- 
nomics, law, and business organization and manage- 
ment. Fifteen years’ teaching experience in private 
schools and college in and around New York City. Avail- 
Se summer school or next September. Address, 

0. » 


Permanent position wanted in college or university. 
Male, 30 years of age, not married. Master of Arts degree 
in business administration and economics. Presently 
teaching economics, accounting, and secretarial studies 
in college. Six years teaching experience and five years 

— business experience. Any location. Address, 

0. ° 
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Single man with degree and experience in high schoo 
and adult education desires 1961 summer teaching posi- 
tion. Address, No. 112. 





Man, age 33, with B.S. degree in business and Master’s 
degree in secondary school administration and super- 
vision; 12 years teaching experience in Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. Desires summer position, 
but will consider full-time position. Prefers either junior 
college or regular liberal arts college. Address, No. 113. 





Experienced college instructor of shorthand, type- 
writing, and related subjects desires fall position in New 
Jersey or adjacent New York-Pennsylvania area. Willalso 
welcome replies for summer position in teaching or 
teacher-related. Address, No. 119. 





Man, age 30, with one year above M.A. degree, desires 
secretarial science teaching position in junior or senior 
college. Excellent training, superior skills. Will consider 
—~ — Please indicate program in reply. Address, 

oO. b 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Shorthand instructor and accounting instructor, man 
or woman. Positions open at once. Send data sheet and 
photograph with first letter. Address, No. 104. 





Young man qualified to teach either advanced account- 
ing and administration subjects or secretarial subjects. 
Earnings can be greater by assisting with school manage- 
ment and with enrollments. Send qualifications, photo- 
graph, and teaching salary expected to this Ohio business 
college. Address, No. 108. 





Representative and /or partner wanted for business col- 
lege in southeastern state. Address, No. 109. 





Exclusive secretarial school for girls in large western 
city desires experienced middle-aged lady instructor who 
could also serve in administrative capacity. Must be 
single. Administrative qualifications are important. List 
educational background and complete resumé of person- 
al history, and enclose snapshot. This will be an excep- 
tional opportunity for right party. All replies treated 
confidential. Address, No. 110. 





Old, well-established business college in midwest needs 
manager. Must have field experience and executive 
ability. Degree essential. Present owner will stay through 
adjustment period. When he Denn himself, manager 
may buy out of earnings. Send personal data. Will ex- 
change references. Address, No. 111. 





Man 50 to 55 years old, or a man and wife team, to 
teach in fast growing business school in Florida begin- 
ning in September, 1961, or earlier if needed. Man to 
teach accounting and higher accounting, along with 
such subjects as law, economics, mathematics, selling, 
etc.; woman to teach Gregg and or SBC shorthand, 
typing, English, secretarial practice, clerical practice, 
civil service, etc. Please give details of degrees, training, 
experience, minimum salary expected, references. All 
data will be held in strictest confidence. Address, No. 116. 
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Additional teacher needed for an Ohio college to start 
early in September. Must have Master’s degree and 
ability to teach business administration courses offered 
in a junior college and a four-year college. Address, No. 
118. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced teachers and administrators desire to buy 
an established progressive business college that can be 
handled as a man and wife team and possibly one or two 
other teachers. Prefer south, east or southeast location, 
but would consider good offers from any other locations. 
Write complete details, price, and terms in first letter. 
——— consider leasing with option to buy. Address, 
No. 101. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well-established business school and letter shop for 
sale in western Pennsylvania. Excellent opportunity for 
a married couple or two teachers. Address, No. 114. 





Ten-year-old progressive, growing business college in 
northern Virginia, complete with fourteen-room con- 
crete block building, equipment, and furnishings. Ap- 
proved for training of veterans and rehabilitation stu- 
dents. Located seventy miles from Washington, D. C. 
Address, No. 117. 





Unusual opportunity to acquire ownership of a fine, 
long-established business school in the metropolitan 
New York City area. Present owner must relocate. Ad- 
dress, No. 120. 








Skill Building on Transcribing 
Machines 
(Continued from page 349) 


vided for the transcribing machine students. 
A drawer is needed in which original, copy, 
and carbon paper, erasers, etc. may be kept. 
Also machine operation booklets, Manila 
instruction folders and the daily practice 
records should be kept in the drawers of the 
desk on which the transcribing machine and 
typewriter are located. A dictionary is 
essential equipment for every transcribing 
machine student. 

There are many good transcribing ma- 
chines on the market. Probably several 
different kinds of machines should be in- 
cluded in the classroom, and some manufac- 
turers rent as well as sell the machines. If 
machines are rented, the vintage of the 
machine can be kept up to date, and servic- 
ing the equipment is included in the rental 
charge. 

Since the teacher will be dictating his own 
practice and testing materials, he will need 
a dictating machine for every make of tran- 
scribing machine in the classroom. Almost 
every manufacturer of transcribing equip- 
ment makes a combination-type machine 
which can be used as a dictating machine and 
as a transcribing machine. Obviously, these 
combination machines are much more eco- 
nomical than purchasing two separate pieces 
of equipment. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL 
AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING 


3rd Edition—By Fisher 
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The third edition of INTENSIVE CLERICAL 
AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING is organ- 
ized into seven parts as follows: 


PartI. Grammar, Punctuation, and 
Capitalization 
Part II. Vocabulary and Spelling 


Part III. Arithmetic 

Part IV. Business Information 

Part V. Tests of Aptitudes and Capaci- 
ties 

Part VI. Typewriting and Shorthand 

Part VII. Employment 


An Inventory of Clerical Skills and 
Information is a new feature of the third 
edition. It is in the nature of a pretest. 
Following this inventory the student is told 
where he may receive help concerning 
any of the eighty items he may have missed. 
A perfect score is indicated for each pre- 
test, exercise, and test in INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING. The last two pages in the workbook 
provide space for the completed date and 
the student's score on each assignment. 


South -Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
Burlingame, Vahf. 


Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Typewriting Motivation Chart 
(SUBMITTED BY SISTER M. GERMAINE, V.S.C., 


VINCENTIAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








This colored star indicated the increase in 
speed per minute of each student. 

As the girls make progress in their type- 
writing, the chart becomes more impressive 
and stimulating. This chart offers the needed 
incentive of friendly competition. 

At the bottom of the chart, the following 
scale was lettered with the appropriate 
colored star next to the number of net words 
per minute: 


YOU Can : 
If YOU Think YOU Can / 


























FIVE-MINUTE TIMED WRITING 





Net Worps STAR 
Per MINvuTE CoLor 
30 Red 
35 Red 
40 Red 
45 Blue 
50 Blue 
55 Blue 
60 Green 
65 Green 
E a — a 70 Silver 
“very class period finds some of my type- 7 ee 
writing students checking the Motivation 75 Silver 
Typewriting Chart — an incentive which is 80 Gold 
inexpensive, eye-catching, five-dimensional, 85 Gold 
and very effective; all this, plus an excellent 90 Gold 


motivation device for typewriting. 


On a white cardboard, begin in the center 
with a three-inch square made with a blue 
marking pen. Place in this square a picture LETTERHEADS 
of a typewriter (or any other picture to be 
used as a goal). Around this center square, 
subsequent squares one-half inch are drawn. 





for 
Typewriting, Transcription 


For our goal, each square represented a or Office Practice 
five-word increase in speed originating from —_* 
the center square. Make as many squares This letterhead pad contains eighty letter- 
as you need for your purpose, and watch the heads attractively designed in two colors and 
progress speed go up! printed on erasable paper. Sixteen different 


letterheads are included and each letterhead 
is repeated five times. The letterheads are 
bound at tHe right so that the smooth edge 
can be placed against the guide on the type- 
writer. Price, 68 cents. 


In order to personalize this incentive de- 
vice, each girl brought in from a discarded 
catalogue a cut-out head of a model to repre- 
sent her. These heads were then pasted all 
around the chart in the form of a large 
square, and under each “Catalogue Miss” 


the name of the student was typed on a SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
colored label sticker. From the name of the Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, New York 
student to the center square containing the Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 


typewriter, a light red broken line was drawn 
to act as a guide in placing a colored star. 
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AN OFFICE-ORIENTED 
BOOK FOR ADVANCED 
SHORTHAND CLASSES 
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enough material for one year 


Shorthand Dictation Studies 


Here is a new book that provides a range of materials that realistically 
reflects the correspondence of the modern business office. It is the pur- 
pose of SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES to build the shorthand 
writing skill of the student to a high level for the better stenographic and 
secretarial positions. The dictation material and the vocabulary range 
from the simple to the complex so that skill is built easily and naturally 
without loss of time. Office-style dictation is provided after the student 
has reached an acceptable rate of speed on straight, rhythmic dictation. 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is almost equally divided between 
shorthand plates and printed matter for dictation. There are 6,548 com- 
mon business words in the previews where the words are divided into 


syllables. 














Check these features 


/ Two-column pages for printed dictation ma- 
terial 


/ Fresh, light-line drawings that idertify each 
part of each dictation study 


1/ Sixty per cent new material in the third edition 


./ Retained material from previous edition edited 
and brought up to date 


./ Easier vocabulary for the first half of the book 
/ Preview words divided into syllables 


 Ahigh speed letter for each dictation study in 
the teachers’ manual 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Easy to Use—Reasonable in Price 














20" CENTURY BOOK STAND 


MADE OF STEEL ... 
Simple, Practical, 

Sturdy, Fireproof... 

WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


We have experimented with various types of copyholders 
te try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 
kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 








PRICE 


$8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
to the usual discount. 


* 
NO SAMPLES 


Asingle specimen will be sent 
postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 
tance in advance 


(Applies only in the United States) 
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